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Sunday Sewmons 
are Slot Enough 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


EPTEMBER has a school-room flavor to it. 
From every middle-sex, village, and farm, from 
the slums of the city, and from the park-like 
suburbs an army many millions strong begins its 
trek school and college-wards in quest of education. 
Our American folks are awed with the magic 
formula of an education... go through eight years 
of the elementary grades... four years of high 
school, and then, if the bank-roll is pretentious 
enough, four years of college. The result should be 
success. But is it? What is the matter with the 
formula of education? Perhaps our easy-going 
people are too ready to be- 


his competitors would admit that he put aside his 
interests in arithmetic when he graduated from 
school. No actor whose performance thrills mil- 
lions on the screen, and whose voice does things to 
radio listeners, would boast that his study of 
dramatics ended when he closed his eighth grade 
reader. 

My point is this, that if so much research and 
study are necessary to keep abreast with the secu- 
lar subjects of business, finance, and literature, of 
dramatics, athletics, and the social sciences, why 
are thousands of Catholic men and women satisfied 

with an eighth-grade edu- 





lieve that when they have cation in religion? Years 
closed the last book in a a ny Ree aT ago our. people’ have 
high school, or walked struction. There is so little attention, so learned by rote the an- 


proudly off the stage with 
the college diploma and an 
A.B. degree, that the quest 
for knowledge is over and 
that they have an educa- 
tion. 

If an education were 
like the building of a house 
which is complete when 
the last joist is hammered 


ligious education. 





much distraction, such little retention that 
it is no longer true to say that the Sunday 
sermon is enough religious instruction for 
the average Catholic man or woman today. 


Perhaps it is no exaggeration to say what 
Bishop John England once so firmly con- 
tended, that the Catholic paper and maga- 
zine is the continuation of the layman’s re- 
Without this Catholic 
paper or magazine there is danger of the 
average Catholic becoming a religious moron. 


swers of the catechism, 
and it does not occur to 
them that it is possible to 
develop further knowledge 
about their religion. Re- 
ligion is not a matter of 
feelings and emotions. It 
is a philosophy of life 
whereby we live. Religious 
instruction is the most im- 
portant subject of studies 








into position, and the last 
piece of plumbing fitted 
into the bath room, these people would be right. 
But education, like any other vital thing, is a mat- 
ter of growth and development. It is like a tree. 
If a tree stops growing it begins to die. If a 
flower or fruit fails to develop any further it starts 
to wither and decay. And if the possessor of an 
education does not try to learn anything fresh and 
new, his knowledge, like the stunted tree, begins to 
decay. School education is enough to begin with, 
but it is almost worthless without further growth 
and development. 

No musician who is qualified to entertain the 
public was ever satisfied with the rudimentary 
knowledge he learned from his music teacher in 
grade school. And no business executive whose 
clever decisions are the admiration and despair of 


because it has for its 
subject God and our relations with God. 

Let it not be said that the Catholic man or 
woman gets enough religious instruction in the 
Sunday sermons. There is usually so much distrac- 
tion, so little attention, and such little retention 
that the Catholic does not get enough spiritual 
knowledge from the average Sunday sermon. More 
instruction is needed, much more than the priest 
can give in the few minutes at his command. 

Perhaps it is not an exaggeration to say what 
Bishop John England of Charleston, S. C., once so 
firmly contended, that the Catholic paper and maga- 
zine is the continuation of the layman’s religious 
education. Without his Catholic paper or maga- 
zine there is danger of the un-reading Catholic be- 
coming a religious moron. 
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«Meeting Christ 


On the Highways and By-ways 


Don Shaughnessy 


“I fled Him, down the nights and down the days, 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 

Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 

I hid from Him, and under running laughter.” 


Francis Thompson, The Hound of Heaven. 


LTHOUGH zealous priests and laymen have 

been preaching the doctrines of Christ in the 

streets of our country for years there are 
many among our good Catholic people who are not 
acquainted with this great work. This can easily 
be understood. For, in the most part, Street 
Preaching has been confined to the larger cities of 
the eastern United States and sections of the South 
and Southwest. Not until recently has it been car- 
ried out, to any great extent, in the Middlewest. 

First of all, what is Street Preaching? It is 
exactly what the name signifies, preaching in the 
street. An open-air mission for all who might be 
interested and who will listen. The missioner, 
just as the Apostles of old, selects his site in the 
village, town, or city and begins a systematic in- 
struction of all who will listen. And it is surpris- 
ing how many will listen and listen enthusiastical- 
ly. Of course there is more to it than this, but this 
will suffice for the present to catch the general 
idea. It is simply putting into action the admoni- 
tion of the Master, “go teach all Nations.” 

The purpose of Street Preaching is to carry the 
word of Truth to the thousands who could not and 
would not otherwise hear it. As in all the “Things 
of the Master” the thought uppermost in the mind 
of the missioner is the salvation of immortal souls 
and the spread of the “Kingdom of Christ on 
earth.” But there are other incidental good works 
which more than justify the work of the missioner. 
The good feeling and understanding left by the 
Street Preacher is remarkable. 

The first duty of the Street Preacher is to bring 
the word of Truth and the teachings of Christ, but 
it is also his duty to dispel the old prejudices and 
errors and to answer the stock calumnies which are 
a throwback to the days of “enlightenment” of the 
middle nineteenth century. We are simply not fac- 
ing the facts if we lull ourselves into a blind com- 
placency that this frame of mind does not obtain 
in many sections of these United States. 

Where, we might ask, could these good people 
discover the truth concerning the Church and her 
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teachings? At best they have a few poorly in- 
formed Catholics in their midst, who, although 
strong of faith and often heroic of life, cannot 
answer, with any degre of certainty or satisfaction, 
the calumnies pawned off upon these poor un- 
suspecting people by the disciples of hate and dis- 
cord. The only story of the Catholic Church that 
they have heard is the story told by the purveyors 
of error, men and women who capitalize upon the 
credulity of the average American church-goer. 
Their constant diet has been errors, lies, and half- 
truths ever presented in a light pleasing to the eye. 


How can we blame them if they hate that which 
they believe to be the Catholic Church. We are 
sure the average Catholic could not recognize the 
Church as seen through the eyes of these prejudiced 
minds. True many of these things are fantastic 
and should not impress intelligent people, that is, 
intelligent people who have a criterion by which 
to judge these statements. But these people do not 
have the criterion. They have no means of judging 
the truth or falsity of these stories. No means— 
unless we take it to them. And the only way we 
can take it to them is by Street Preaching. That is 
where they will listen. That is where they will 
learn. 


We cannot hope to get many of the people who 
will listen on the street into a Church; that is, 
until we have convinced them of church-going. 
Many will not go, and many others will not be 
bothered. But they will listen on the street, and 
they will listen with an attention which would do 
credit to our best Sunday congregation. These 
men on the street are free to go, they are not 
bound by any obligation, but still they remain in 
rapt attention. There can be only one answer, a 
keen hunger for the Word of God. This is also at- 
tested by the type of questions they ask. In an 
actual case, over a period of weeks, better than 
eighty percent of the questions were strictly in- 
formation questions. The fields are truly “white 
for the harvest.” 
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The success of Street Preaching can only be 
judged in terms of the future. Conversion is in 
the hands of Almighty God, all depends upon Grace 
and the free gift of Faith. But the human instru- 
ment can do more than give the impetus, he must 
purture and develop the soul and guide it in the 
right direction. And this, we believe, is the most 
important phase of the mission. Preaching can 
only arouse and quicken the interest, it remains for 
the energetic and systematic “follow-up” to reap 
the fruit sowed by the straightforward presentation 
of the Word of God. 

Street Preaching may be best understood if some 
actual case is explained in full. We are acquainted 
with the work being done in the Diocese of Spring- 
field in Illinois, so we shall explain their system 
of presenting the Doctrine of Christ to the man- 
in-the-street. The Motor Missions, as they are 
called in Springfield, have been in operation for the 
past three years. They were organized on May 1, 
1937, at the request of His Excellency Bishop Grif- 
fin. Since their institution the Motor Missions 
have been under the direction of Father David L. 
Scully. It has been the practice of Father Scully 
to select members of the Diocesan Clergy to assist 
him on the mission. This system assures expe- 
rienced lecturers for the Motor Missions and brings 
the Clergy into personal contact with the work. 

The mission, as it is conducted in Springfield, 
consists of a five night series from Monday through 
Friday. The town where the mission is to be held 
is first selected. Then with the aid of the local 
pastor, who generally has his Church in some 
neighboring town, the proper arrangements are 
made with the city officials. The site of the mis- 
sion is then determined, and the publicity machin- 
ery is placed in operation. There are large posters 
to be placed in conspicuous places and the custom- 
ary hand-bills to be passed from door to door. An 
added feature is the mailing 
of penny-postals to the sur- 
rounding farmers of the com- 
ing mission. Thus no one is 
overlooked. 

The missioners arrive, with 
their sound-truck and other 
equipment, sometime Monday 
morning. They are general- 
ly lodged in the nearest par- 
ish house. The days are 
spent in personal contact and 
other research work, and the 
evenings in the actual preach- 
ing and instructing. 

The program itself is made 
up of four parts. The first 
part consists of a fifteen 
minute musical program of 
electrical transcriptions 
broadcast over the public ad- 
dress system. This is fol- 
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lowed by two talks. The first talk is a short in- 
struction on some phase of Catholic Doctrine. This 
is followed by a longer lecture or homily exemplify- 
ing, or at least bordering on, the instruction which 
preceded. Then comes the most interesting por- 
tion of the entire program, the Question Box. 

Each evening during the mission literature is 
passed out free of charge. And this is insisted 
upon, for nothing will hinder the work more than 
a tinge of commercialism. The pamphlets used are 
the small four-paged pamphlets published by the 
Paulist Press. The subject matter of the pamph- 
lets is determined by the topic chosen by the speak- 
ers for the evening. On the last night Father 
Scott’s book God and Myself is given to all adults 
who make a personal request for the book. 

Another feature of the Springfield system is a 
process of “check-up” instituted by Father Scully. 
This consists of a small card upon which one may 
find a place for one’s name, address, religious de- 
nomination, and whether one desires further in- 
struction in the Catholic Religion. On the reverse 
side one may find space for further comment. These 
cards are passed out the last evening and are col- 
lected during the question period. 

The cards are then filed according to the informa- 
tion they contain. When this work has been com- 
pleted a complete list of information is made and 
mailed to the pastor of the district. This system 
gives the pastor some tangible means of making a 
thorough “follow-up.” It also affords the mission- 
ers a criterion to guide their future work. 


Street Preaching as it now exists leaves much to 
be desired. But let it be remembered that it is 
still in its infancy and is, as yet, in the experi- 
mental stage. Given the proper attention and suf- 
ficient time it should become a permanent feature 
of apostolic work in America, a work whose im- 
portance cannot be overemphasized. 








Divine,;|Hands Consecrate 


The Shrine of Our Lady 
of the Hermits 


OWARDS the close of the eighth century the 
world was in a state of confusion and de- 
What civilization existed, 
under the wise and benign Charlemagne was threat- 


pravity and wars. 


ened by the bar- 
baric tribes from 
the North sweep- 
ing over the vast 
Western Empire. 
Churches and 
homes, monaste- 
ries and all other 
landmarks of cul- 
ture and religion 
were devastated. 
The world was in 
a sorry state, in- 
deed, for nobles 
living in luxury 
had set bad exam- 
ple, and morals 
were at low ebb. 
On an island on 
beautiful lake 
Constance the 
splendid abbey of 
Reichenau like a 
beacon sent out 
rays of encour- 
agement and 
steady faith 
amid the storms. 
There emerged a 
young monk seek- 
ing peace and 
closer kinship 
with Christ, de- 
termined to go 
far from the 
warring world. 
He _ stopped _ to 
visit his relative, 
the abbess Hilde- 
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garde at the Benedictine convent at Zurich and 
then proceeded to the top of a mountain, where he 
built a rude hermitage. 

As a parting gift the abbess put into his hands 


a “wonder work- 
ing” image of 
Our Lady, and 
there at Mt. Et- 
zel for over a 
thousand years 
this image has 
been venerated 
by pilgrims. It 
has never ceased 
to be the conso- 
lation of the 
clients of Our 
Lady who come 
there to ask her 
intercessien. 

To this high 
sanctuary came 
two other young 
men to join 
Meinrad, the her- 
mit, of the Royal 
house of _ the 
Counts of Hohen- 
zollern and as 
favors multiplied 
through the in- 
tercession of Our 
Lady at Mt. Et- 
zel, pilgrims came 
and left  offer- 
ings. Many pre- 
cious and valu- 
able trophies 
were left as the 
fame of the 
statue grew—of- 
ferings of grati- 
tude. 
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. Meinrads chape 
on top of Mt. Etzel. 


Two bold robbers climbed up the mountain-side, 
intent upon stealing the jewels and gold and silver 
left in thanksgiving to Our Lady of the Hermits, 
and after slaying St. Meinrad made off with their 
booty. 

One of Meinrad’s early companions, Eberhard, 
after a few years began the work of a church and 
monastery and enthroned the statue of Our Lady 
of the Hermits. He became the first abbot. The 
foundation of Einsiedeln, the monastery on Mt. 
Etzel, dates from the year 934. 

Meanwhile the great king Charlemagne had died 
and the empire he had ruled so well was divided 
and was the scene of violent quarrels, each chief 
of the once well governed and united country vying 
with the other for supremacy. 

The one peaceable group of men were the Bene- 
dictine monks whose monasteries continued to in- 
crease in spite of every human resistance and ob- 
stacle. 

The library of Einsiedeln, begun in the year 946, 
continued to amass and house precious manuscripts 
and books. until 
its library, com- 
prising over one 
hundred and fifty 
thousand books 
and manuscripts, 
is one of the most 
famous libraries 
in the world. 

By the year 948 
the church was 
complete and ready 
for the consecra- 
tion. But a most 
mysterious.... a 
most miraculous 
thing happened in 
this place of a 
martyred saint. As 
though in a dream, 
the abbot Eber- 
hard saw the Con- 
secration of the 
church taking 


place. He indeed 
witnessed a most 
stupendous thing, 


for Our Lord Him- 
self assisted by 


the Four’ Evan- 
gelists, St. Peter 
and St. Gregory 


the Great per- 
formed the solemn 
rites of the Church 
Consecration. This 
happened Sept. 14, 
948. 

Six years later 
in 954, Our Lady 





of the Hermits was officially acknowledged by the 
Church as a pious sanctuary for pilgrimages and 
the Vision of the Consecration was first ratified 
by Pope Leo VIII and by many of his subsequent 
successors. The last ratification was by Pope Pius 
VI in 1793 who confirmed the acts of his prede- 
cessors in approving the authenticity of the vision. 
It has never been questioned since and the church 
has never’ been 
consecrated by hu- 
man hands. 

The original 
chapel of Our 
Lady of the Her- 
mits was brought 
into the church 
and stands in the 
nave encased in 
marble and pre- 
cious wood elabo- 
rately decorated. 
The walls are 
hung with the of- 
ferings of the pil- 
grims. 

The body of 
St. Meinrad which 
after his martyr- 
dom, was brought 
back to his mon- 
astery at Reiche- 
nau, was translat- 
ed to the church at 
Einsiedeln, Oct. 
13, 1039, and every 
subsequent Oct. 13 
has become _  an- 
other day of pil- 
grimage. 

Einsiedeln __ be- 
came one of the 
greatest seats of 
learning of the 
Middle Ages. Nor 
did the spirit of 


piety languish 
there. 
The great 
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church was rebuilt between 1704 and 1719, and 
century after century the abbey continued with its 


great works. When the French Revolution broke 
out in France the repercussion of irreligion was 
felt in Switzerland when by decree the possession 
of all Swiss monasteries were declared national 
property. 

When order was once more restored the pilgrim- 
ages which had been going on privately continued 
to be made publicly. Napoleon III made a pilgrim- 
age here in 1862 and left a very beautiful crown 


for the statue of Our Lady as a memorial of his 
visit. 
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“Dust thou art.” 
—Gen. 3:19. 


do?” (Acts 9:6) 


the light from heaven had bowled over an 


tion to his Captain and Lord. He glori 


could not but be humble. 
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BOWLED OVER 


HE NAME of St. Paul is ever added to those of the other 
twelve Apostles. Although he did not see the Lord in the 

Tr nevertielens let him introduce the third circle of 
persons who came within the beneficient influence radiating from 
the Savior, the divine-human dynamo of light and power. 

This influence in the case of Saul meant nothing less than the 
electrocution of his 
from his high horse 
the dust, is made to realize what he is. _be 
was “breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples 
of the Lord” (Acts 9:1), now 
Trembling and astonished he asks, “Lord, what wilt thou have me 


There is in man an honorable and an ——_ pride. 
shattered the latter. 

roud, as the veteran soldier is proud of his record, his campaign, his hard-won medals for 

ravery, his victories, his captain. He fags in his likeness through suffering and humilia- 

in his 

Gospel; he was joyously and mightily proud of his position as an Apostle of Christ. 

St. Paul was too great a man, too noble to have even a speck of i 
based upon an accurate self-knowledge and appreciation of himself. € 
He confessed that humility time and time again. 
spirit that can be so humble as to record his own deficiencies and failures. 

em; spiritual giants tell them, and in the telling delineate their greatness. = 





Sion in the Rhone Valley, Switzerland, is one of the 
most historic spots in the country. It has been a 


Bishop’s seat since the end of the sixth century. 





At the time of the pilgrimages, confessions are 
heard almost continuously so that the work of the 
abbey of Einsiedeln may be said to be, prayer, con- 
fessions, and study. Since the days of the great 
Abbot Augustine I in 1660 who is responsible for 
the Swiss Congregation of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict a high standard of scholarship has been main- 
tained—a heritage derived from the early 
founders. 

Montalembert in his Monks of the West speak- 
ing of these early monasteries has this to say of 
that spirit: 

“They explained Ovid there; they copied Virgil; 
they devoted themselves especially to Greek litera- 
ture, they drew back from no inquiry, from no dis- 
cussion; they gloried in placing boldness on a 
level with faith. The young Luan answered the 
Abbot of Bangor, who warned him against the 
dangers of too engrossing a study of the liberal 
arts: “If I have the knowledge of God, I shall 
never offend God; for they who disobey Him are 
they who know Him not.” Upon which the abbot 
left him, saying “my son, thou art firm in the 
faith, and true knowledge will put thee on the right 
road to Heaven.” 
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ride, the finding of his real self. Thrown 
y the light from heaven, he is made to bite 
He, who a moment before 


himself becomes a humble disciple. 
St. Paul possessed only the former after 
He was proud, honorably 
sition as one of the chosen instruments of the 
oble pride. His pride was 
The same self-knowledge 


It is only a great 
Little men hide 
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N DEEP thought Thomas 

Courtenay gazed from his 

writing table out through 
the wide-opened oriel window. 
The prospect that met his eyes 
was a pleasant one, with the 
morning sunlight resting on the 
plushy lawn, or flashing on the 
waters of the nearby River 
Ouse. A few fat sheep, busily 
cropping the grass, heightened 
the tranquillity of the scene, 
and gave it an air of rustic 
peace. 

Yet, for Thomas Courtenay, 
the day was not a peaceful one, 
nor did the view lend quiet to 
his troubled mind. His thoughts 
were sharply focused on a 
cruel dilemma and, like an ab- 
rupt curtain, the problem shut 
from his spirit the scene of 
pastoral charm. 

The plight he faced offered 
two solutions. Or, rather, it 
offered but two painful alter- 
natives. He could abandon his 
manor, or he could attend the 
services of the Established 
Church. It was as simple and 
stark as that. 

For a long time, he had 
watched this day approach. As 
far back as he could remember, 
his father had paid, from his 
capital, the large fines that his 
revenues failed to meet. That 
was the price of his belief. Yet 


there had always seemed some hope ahead, some 
vague feeling that the Queen might relent towards 
the Old Faith that her family had once professed. 
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In the six years since his fa- 
ther’s death, however, this hope 
had dwindled faster than his 
patrimony. Walsingham and 
Topcliffe matched each other in 
their cruelty, while Elizabeth 
nodded her royal approval. The 
country swarmed with spies, 
eager to earn their blood 
money. And the young squire’s 
wealth, like that of a thousand 
others, slipped from him apace. 

No longer was there gold left 
to meet his fines. Each year, 
after the most careful manage- 
ment, he was still short of his 
goal by nearly two hundred 
pounds. Each year he sold, at 
great loss, some of his goods to 
meet the Council’s exactions. A 
parcel of rich pastureland, a 
stand of fine timber, a stable of 
blooded horses, a brace of fine 
Masters had fed the Commis- 
sion’s maw. Now he faced the 
end of it all, for the Manor it- 
self was almost all that re- 
mained of his wealth. 

It was sad to realize. After 
almost two centuries in his 
family, the Manor must go... 
go to strangers, alien in sym- 
pathies, alien in Faith... and 
all for want of a simple sign on 
his part. That sign would check 
his waning destiny at once. It 
would leave him free, moreover, 
to build his fortunes anew. 


Without it, he was doomed. With it, a bright fu- 
ture dawned.... A simple sign! 
The idea danced invitingly, enticingly before him. 
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A few years back, he would have spurned it instant- 
ly from his mind. Now the harsh attrition of per- 
secution had gnawed away at his resistance. Now 
at last he lingered on the proposition, and toyed 
with the idea, and almost called it good. 


“It’s merely my physical presence that the law 
requires,” he told himself. ‘The services won’t be 
long and, during them, my heart will be far afield. 
My physical presence! That’s all that they want. 
A simple sign.” 

Half through the morning he wrestled bitterly 
with the problem, for the morrow would decide it 
all. If he missed the Easter service, he would be 
forced to sell the Manor, take what was left, and 
seek the greater obscurity of London, or the haven 
of a foreign land. If he attended the service... ? 


After all, he argued, it wouldn’t be apostasy. 
Why, there was no question of his Faith. That was 
unshakable. This would merely be a _ defense 
measure, a sop to Caesar. He could take the com- 
munion with the same spirit that prompted so many 
others, a spirit of compliance with the Queen’s 
edict ... nothing more. 


Martyrdom, he honestly felt, he could bear. But 
this slow, unreasonable descent into pauperdom, 
when a mere gesture would arrest his doom, was 
maddening. A simple sign could save him, as it had 
saved many another hard-pressed land-owner. They 
didn’t believe in the services. They were just prac- 
tising discretion. Yes, perhaps discretion was the 
better way after all. He would throw them the sop 
they sought. He would conform. 


As he reached his decision, he caught sight of a 
horseman coming towards the house from the direc- 
tion of distant Huntingdon. His keen eyes recog- 
nized the rider, the brother of his dead mother. A 
welcome guest, he had long shared the Manor with 
his young nephew. Accordingly Thomas thought it 
but proper to tell his uncle of the decision he had 
made, while the old man had been out for his morn- 
ing ride. 

Soon he heard steps along the passageway out- 
side his room. 


“No time like the present,” he thought, and, strid- 
ing to the door, he called out, “Good morrow, Uncle 
Charles.” 

“Good morrow, Thomas,” the other responded. 
“A glorious day! I would you had been with me 
this morning. The air was better than wine.” 


The newcomer was beyond middle age, yet his 
cheeks were healthy with a deep tan, and his stout 
form was still more at ease in the saddle than in 
the fireside chair. 

“Tomorrow, surely,” promised the youth. “It is 
one pleasure we can yet afford. This morning, 
though, I was engaged... with other things.... I 
would have a word with you, sire, if it pleases you,” 
he added. “Would you come in and be seated?” 


“Certainly, lad,” answered the older man, puzzled 
at his nephew’s manner. 
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Young Courtenay seated himself opposite his 
uncle. His gaze did not meet the other’s at first. 
But, though uneasy, he was determined. He was 
master of the Hall, and his mind was set. This 
struggle, at least, would not be with himself. His 
will was now firmly braced against all arguments. 

He leaned his head forward a little across the 
table, but his eyes looked fixedly upwards at the 
face of che old clock, over his uncle’s shoulder. 

“T am going to the Easter service at Hunting- 
don,” he said tightly, glancing quickly at the flush- 
ing face of his relative, and then back at the clock. 
As if to forestall a sharp comment, he rushed on 
determinedly, 

“T’ve thought it over carefully.... painfully, 
sire.... and I’ve made up my mind. There is no 
avail in trying to change it. It is the only thing to 
do. Since my good father died, I have tried to keep 
up our family estate, yet I have exhausted all my 
means .... all because of the penalties for not going 
to church services. I find now that I cannot meet 
the next three hundred pounds without the sale of 
the Manor itself. Therefore, good uncle, I am tak- 
ing their Easter communion.” 

The old man reddened violently, but he was out- 
wardly composed at once, and offered no comment to 
his nephew’s words, except a solemn nod, as though 


of assent. Encouraged, the youth hurried on, 


“Of course, the Old Faith is still mine. My heart 
is Catholic. It shall always be. But there’s no 
reason why I should lose everything for the lack of 
a mere outward sign of conformity. Outward, 
that’s all.... Within, I shall always be loyal. 

“Don’t you see,” he continued, striving to con- 
vince the other, “don’t you see I’ve got to throw 
them this sop, lest they make me a pauper. Thou- 
sands have bowed a bit that way before me, and I 
wager most of them are still true underneath it all. 
It’s just a trick that the new lords use to buy in 
our birthrights for a pittance. Why cannot I use a 
trick, too? Why must I be so careful to show them 
the truth, when they love not the truth at all?” 

The old man nodded again. 

“T was riding,” he remarked, “I was riding down 
the great North Road this morning. I passed Hin- 
chinbrooke. They tell me Harry Cromwell has just 
added two thousand acres to his estates.” 

“That’s what I mean, sire,” interjected the youth 
with vigor and anger. “That rascal grows daily in 
power and wealth. His family of upstart usurers 
and abbey robbers are overshadowing all of Eng- 
land with their foul strength. Must we, the de- 
scendants of Crusaders, be loaded with debt, and 
watch our lands slip from us for want of....” 

“For want of some of Harry’s hypocrisy?” ques- 
tioned the older man gently. 

“Uncle,” retorted Thomas indignantly, “you must 
not speak of my deeds in the same breath with his. 
I would merely keep what is mine by just right. 
We have never sought another’s lands. We have 
ever given generously to the needy. What of the 
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poor folks,” he added, struck by the thought, “what 
of the poor who depended on this manor for alms 
or work? What will they do, when all is in the 
hands of the Crown, or of squires like our grasping 
neighbors? What will the needy do then?” 

“Thomas,” responded the other, with a slight 
smile and a sad one, “I fain you would let the poor 
speak for themselves. I mind me too well how it 
went, back in thirty-six, when I was but a small 
lad. So many varlets claimed love for the poor, 
who had only fleeced their backs before, when it 
served them well so to do. Of a sudden, they all 
fell fervently to loving the poor. The abbeys, they 
said, neglected the poor. The abbeys must needs go. 
The convents, they avowed, ignored the beggars, or 
fed them indifferently. The convents, forsooth, 
must follow the abbeys. So they wept for the poor 
and stole the monks’ houses. And straight in the 
fore of the merry chase was our good neighbor’s 
father, the very Chancellor’s nephew. He was fran- 
tic and wroth on the poor’s behalf so, saving what 
went to the Crown, he took unto himself the richest 
abbeys from Rutland to Bedford, and from North- 
ampton to Suffolk.” 

“And think you now,” he asked significantly, 
“think you now a beggar would be let within a 
league of his parks? Ah, no! Why, they’d drive 
him off with staves, or worry him with hounds, or 
hang him for a poacher.” 

“The poor!” the old man exclaimed, snorting. 
“The abbot of Glastonbury loved the poor, and he 
was hanged hard by his own wrecked abbey. The 
poor!” he almost shouted with contempt at the 
distant plunderers, “the poor, alas, must shift for 
themselves. None love them any more.... The 
poor! Cromwell!” 

“That’s a story of shame,” agreed Thomas, “a 
frightful tale.... But it shows that I do right,” he 
reasoned. “Why should I put more plunder into the 
hands of such wretches? And only for refusing 
what any sensible man is driven to do at last.... 
to give an outward sign. That’s all.” 


“Oh, it’s all very well to shake your head, uncle,” 
he added. “But it’s not simple for me. I have to 
think of my coming marriage, of Celia, of the long 
years ahead. Will she walk down them with me, as 
the mistress of a goodly estate? Or must we grow 
poorer day by day, till we end, a family of paupers, 
in some poor hovel, fretting the next visit of the 
landlord ?” 

“Celia would chance that for her Faith, would she 
not?” asked the older man. 

“For her Faith, yes.... But for a quibble over 
outward conformity? Why, that’s not fair to ask 
a maid. She agrees that mine is the right way. 
We talked it over well, and she thinks that I ought 
to do as I have decided. Besides,” he continued, 
“her father, too, is going to comply with the law 
tomorrow. He’s reached the end of his patience.” 

They both were silent for a moment, and then his 
uncle made comment, with a sigh, 


“Ah, lad, so that’s the way the wind blows? A 
lass, hah? .... What a fashion Harry Tudor set that 
a Courtenay should conform.... for the whim of a 
girl!” 

“If it please you, uncle, let the subject be closed,” 
responded the young man, flushing at the unwelcome 
comparison. 

Seeing how futile was his remonstrance, the older 
man took another course. 

“T was over at the Digbys, this morning,” he re- 
marked. 

“How goes it at the hall?” asked Thomas, pleased 
at the change of subject. 

“All is well there. Francis sends his greetings, 
and he asked me to tell you that a Father Norton 
will be here from Great Shelford, after nightfall. 
He said we must use more care than ever, for the 
scoundrel Walsingham is goading his secret service 
to fresh activity.” 

“The wretch!” muttered the youth uneasily. 

“The father was to have said Mass here... .” 

“Was to!” exclaimed Thomas bridling. “And 
what, forsooth, will stop him now?” 

“Why, lad,” explained his uncle softly, “the fa- 
ther could ill say Mass here, when the master of 
the hall goes to heretical services.” 

“But I shall attend Mass first,” the young squire 
pointed out stubbornly, stifling the reason that rose 
to cry “Impossible!” 

“No, Thomas,” his uncle replied sadly, “that could 
not well be. The Mass must be held elsewhere.” 

The youth bowed his head in dumb assent, for a 
moment. Then, looking up, with a surge of spirit 
he asked bitterly, “Perhaps you fear I would turn 
informer?” 

“The Lord forbid!” answered the old man. “I 
think no such thing. But you know full well that 
a man cannot serve two masters, nor two faiths.” 


“Very well,” retorted Thomas angrily, and he 
dashed from the room. The lonely battle with him- 
self, followed by the bitter struggle against the 
annoying logic of his uncle’s words, had left him 
drained and weary of spirit. He sought some relief, 
some anodyne for the conflict that still welled in 
his heart. He tried to forget, to busy himself about 
his estate. But the attempt only sharpened the 
memory of the struggle. 


His estate! He laughed sardonically. Three 
horses... two elderly cows... a few heifers... a 
score of sheep... a patch of land. His estate! . Yet 
they expected him to lose that too, for lack of a 
slight nod to the authorities. 

No, he thought. The tide had turned at last. The 
course was upward now. He’d rebuild his fortunes 
yet. A few pounds to the good each year... and 
Celia’s dowry. The future lay beckoning before 
him. 

Celia! She, at least, understood. He’d visit her 
this afternoon, he decided, and tell her how things 
had gone. So, whistling a little, he strolled over to 
the stable, tightened the cinches of a well-worn sad- 
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dle about his favorite horse, and reined him out of 
the door, and over the dusty road that led eastward. 

The long, brisk ride into the whipping breeze 
quickened his spirits and filled him with the life and 
vigor of vibrant youth. Yet, no sooner had he 
reined his clattering steed in the courtyard of 
Stoneleigh, and entered his mistress’s presence, 
than the pall-like memory of the morning’s conflict 
settled on his mind once more. 


“Well,” he said gloomily, “the matter is settled. 
I’m going to the accursed Easter service, and I have 
so told my uncle.” 


“How fine, Thomas!” she exclaimed coyly. 
shall both be the happier for it.” 


The young squire made no reply. Perhaps it was 
only a suspicion. Surely it was born of the alien 
gloom that enveloped him. Yet, for the first time, 
he thought he noticed a calculating gleam, a money 
lust that flitted across her pretty countenance, and 
sat ill in her youthful eyes. 

“TI know how you feel,” she went on comfortingly. 
“But it was the right sensible thing to do. Father 
would have done it before, I think, but poor mother 
was so strict. Now that she is gone.... And how 
did good Master Charles take the news?” she asked. 


“Oh, with the greatest of joy,” he responded iron- 
ically. “He was simply delighted. I have never 
seen him so happy.” 

“T’ll wager he’ll forget about it within the fort- 
night,” she said, trying to cheer him. 

“What will you wager?” he asked, petulance and 
insolence in his voice. 

“Why, Thomas,” she said with a pout, “you’re 
short with me, and it pleases me not.” 

“Pleases you?” he retorted angrily, striking her 
spirit with the blind, unreasoned words that welled 
from him, “I’ve given up my Faith to please you. 
Isn’t that pleasure enough?” 

“You go too far, sire,” she cried, stamping her 
foot. “I bid you good morrow,” and she swept from 
the room. 

He knew he was bitter, unreasonably bitter. He 
knew he would apologize most lavishly on the mor- 
row. But, in the fierce misery that gripped him, he 
was uncompromising and proud, ready to strike 
alike at friend or foe. And the only pleasure he had 
drawn from the visit was a strange joy that he had 
hurt his mistress’s pride. 

Still sulking, he headed his steed homeward, and 
arrived after nightfall. He went upstairs, changed 
his boots, and washed himself, lingering long over 
the cool waters of the ewer that had been set out 
for him. Then, donning clean linen, he went down 
to the dinner that waited him, refreshed and with a 
keen appetite. 

When he entered the great hall, his uncle rose to 
greet him, and introduced a young man who sat at 
table, just beginning his meal. 

“Mr. Norton,” he said, “this is my nephew, Sir 
Thomas Courtenay.” 


“We 
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The men exchanged greetings, the one cordial, the 
other embarrassed, and then sat down to eat. The 
guest was a tall man, thin but rugged, dressed 
soberly and in good fashion, like a gentleman of 
some means. He made no allusions to what he al- 
ready knew of the squire’s defection, but strove to 
stir the embers of conversation into a lively glow. 

He spoke of the Spanish threat, of Drake, of 
Raleigh, of other affairs that were on the lips of 
the nation. He avoided one topic... the plight of 
religion. But Thomas, unwittingly fascinated by 
the unmentioned subject, steered him to it. 

“The last priest who was here was.... Father 
Campion,” he said somberly, and then he wondered 
why he had spoken. 

A shade of pain passed over the other’s counte- 
nance, and he lowered his eyes for an instant, and 
said quietly, 

“I saw him taken to his death.” 

Then he looked up quickly, as though at some- 
thing distant, and added, “A glorious death.” 

“When will there be an end to this deviltry?” 
cried the youth. “Is there no stopping of it? Must 
we....” he halted abruptly, and reddened with 
shame. 


“Yes,” went on the other, not noticing the 


squire’s confusion, “he died gloriously. There is 


yet hope for our England that could mother such a 
hero.” 

Thomas made no comment. Indeed he took no 
further part in the conversation, but sat brooding 
over the other’s words, and the conflict that they 
stirred within him. 

Campion! Hope for England? Yes, but for every 
Campion there was a Topcliffe. And for every con- 
fessor a dozen renegades like.... Renegade! He 
hurled the taunt at himself, and, himself, fiercely 
turned it aside. He was no renegade, no coward. 
He was merely beaten, desperately beaten. And, 
flung to the earth, with a dagger at his throat, he 
had pleaded off the last cruel stroke. 


Who had fought a better fight than he, or ven- 
tured more ere he surrendered. Campion? Yes, 
but Campion was a priest. Charles? His uncle was 
old, and that made a great difference. But, saving 
a few fanatics, what young landowner had suffered 
as much? No, it had been an honorable struggle, 
but even the brave must sometimes yield. He was 
no coward, but the cause was hopeless. The battle 
was over! 

Yet the battle was not over. Silent, he sat at the 
table, while within him surging forces fought a last 
pitched action for his soul. His head swirled with 
the din of conflict and with unuttered battle-cries. 
Campion! ... The Queen! Celia! ... The Faith! ... 
My future!... My Future! 

In the trance, he saw or heard nothing else, till 
his uncle’s voice broke the spell. 

“Thomas, lad,” he called loudly. 
going.” 


“T said we were 
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The youth looked up with a start of surprise. 
The old man, hat in hand, and carrying a pair of 
saddle-bags, was standing beside the priest. 

“TI am taking Mr. Norton over to the Digbys. It 
is best that we travel tonight,” he said, nodding sig- 
nificantly at the burden he bore. “I shall see you 
tomorrow, in the afternoon, lad,” he added. 

The sight of the gallant man, ready to fare into 
the night, bearing what could well bring him to 
Tyburn gallows, solved the conflict with a last, 
quick, thundering stroke. The youth spurned the 
chair from behind, and, rushing forward, flung him- 
self at his uncle’s knees. 

“Sire,” he cried, “the Mass must be here.... 
here in Courtenay Hall, for one last time.” 

“But the village service?” the other reminded 
him, amazed. 

“TI will miss once more.. 
the youth. 

“Thomas!” exclaimed the old man, shining with 
pA: Rg 

“Open in the Queen’s name!” came a loud shout 
from outside, accompanied by a fierce pounding on 
the huge door, a noise that drained the color from 
the faces of the three men. 

“We're betrayed!” Thomas gasped. 

“Open, I say, or we'll break down the door,” a 
voice threatened raucously, and the pounding grew 
louder and more imperative. 

“Quick! Follow me,” whispered the squire. 

“All right, men, to it then,” shouted the officer, 
and, as his quarry fled down the cellar steps, the 
oaken door was splitting before the thudding impact 
of a battering ram. 

“Stoop low,” warned Thomas, bolting a door be- 
hind him, and leading the way from the wine-cellar, 
through a damp, narrow, earth-lined passage. 

“This comes out by the stable,” he whispered over 
his shoulder at the priest, who stumbled after him 
through the darkness. “Wait here,” he bade them, 
as they neared the end of the tunnel. 


. and always,” answered 


Stealthily he parted the bushes and crawled out. 
The great house rang with the shouts of the search- 
ing party, and with the crash of prying pikes and 
thundering axes. But the stable was silent, save 
for the occasional shuffle of a fretful horse in his 
stall. 

“All is clear. Quietly now,” the squire called 
softly to the others. 

Quickly they flung saddles and bridles on the 
mounts, and cautiously walked them away. When 
they had put a safe distance between themselves 
and the house, they prodded their horses into a 
trot, a canter, and then a gallop, and fled across 
country. 

After they had covered some miles of thickly- 
clad by-paths, and reached an eminence that over- 
looked the river, they slowed their panting steeds 
to a walk again. No sound of pursuit came to 
their ears. 

“We're safe, father,” exclaimed the squire, exult- 
ingly, relieved. “I will lead you to the Digbys now. 
There you will surely... .” 

“Look!” cried his uncle, pointing to the west- 
ward. 

Thomas wheeled in his saddle, and gazed stricken 
at what he saw through a clump of trees. The far- 
off manor was beginning to glow with fire. Flames 
were shooting from one window after another. 
Some blundering pikeman must have.... 

The squire’s head sank forward a little, and he 
bit his lip for a moment, and he turned his head 
away. Quietly, his uncle reached over and patted 
him sympathetically on the shoulder. 

Thomas looked up suddenly, brightly, squaring 
his shoulders. 

“You know,” he said smiling, though he blinked 
a little, “I’m rather proud of our old hall.... It’s a 
gallant sort of a taking-off,” and, digging his heels 
into his horse’s side, he led the way down the other 
side of the slope. 














The Eucharist 


The grapes are plucked and made to wine, 
And then to Blocd that man may dine. 


The flour comes from the grains of wheat, 
And’s made to Flesh that man may eat. 


Man makes of this his daily fare, 
Because he knows Christ’s hidden there. 


William Regnier 
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Why do Catholics call their priests 
“Father”? 


No one will question the right of 
children to call their father by his 
proper title. For an analogous reason 
Catholics call their priests “Father.” 
The priest is the ordinary minister 
of Baptism which gives to man the 
new birth of Supernatural life. St. 
Paul does not hesitate to call 
Timothy his son (1 Tim. 1:2; Phil. 
2:22), and even speaks of himself 
as the spiritual father of those whom 
he had converted. “For if you have 
ten thousand instructors in Christ, 
yet not many Fathers. For in Christ 
Jesus, by the Gospel, I have begotten 
you” (1 Cor. 4:15). 


What proof do you have that the 
body of man will be restored to life 
on the last day? 

Constant reference is made in the 
Bible to the resurrection of the body. 
In the Gospel of St. John for in- 
stance we read, “Jesus said to Mar- 
tha: Thy brother shall rise again. 
Martha said to him: I know that he 
shall rise again in the resurrection 
at the last day. Jesus said to her: I 
am the Resurrection and the Life; 
he that believeth in Me, although he 
be dead, shall live” (John 11:23). 

During the public life of our 
Blessed Lord, Jesus raised at least 
three prsons from death to life. 
These three are recorded. There may 
have been many more. The three 
resurrections recorded in the Gospels 
embrace the three stages of death: 
first, the daughter of Jairus, dead 
but a few hours; secondly, the son 
of the widow of Naim, who had been 
dead several days and was being car- 
ried out to burial; and _ thirdly, 
Lazarus, who was dead and had been 
buried for a number of days. By 
calling back the dead to life Jesus 
gave proof ail _ ard over death 
and the esides bringing 
back the ~~ e life our Blessed 
Lord foretold not once but many 
times His own Resurrection from the 
dead (e.g. Matt. 20:19). What He 
had thus foretold came to pass pre- 
cisely as He had predicted (Luke 
24:39; John 20:20). And inasmuch 
as He has proclaimed that all the 
dead shall rise again it follows that 
this prediction will likewise be ful- 
filled to the letter. 
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How all this will be accomplished 
we know not. But accomplished it 
will be. The lowly caterpillar that 
crawls upon the earth and feeds on 
leaves and weeds buries itself at 
autumn time in a tomb of its own 
making; and after a few months 
bursts the confines of its sepulchre, a 
winged creature of the air, a beauti- 
ful butterfly which now scorns the 
earth and lives on the nectar of frag- 
rant flowers. So too, the Apostle 
tells us, it will be with our bodies. 
“It is sown in corruption; it shall 
rise in incorruption. It is sown in 
dishonor; it shall rise in glory. It 
is sown in weakness: it shall rise in 
power. It is sown a natural body; it 
shall x a spiritual body” (1 Cor. 
15:42). > - word of our Lord, 
“The ms. aa wherein all that 
are in the graves shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God. And they that 
have done good things shall come 
forth unto the Resurrection of life: 
but they that have done evil, unto 
~ a of judgment” (John 


Organized religion, is that not an 
idea utterly foreign to the mind of 
Christ? 


In reply consider the following: 
The Mosaic religion was a type of 
the Christian and it was a visible 
organization. If the Church is not a 
visible organization what can St. 
Luke mean by saying, “There were 
added (to the Churc h) three thou- 
sand souls (Acts 2:41)? What does 
St. Paul mean when he speaks of 
Bishops appointed by the Holy Ghost 
“to rule the Church of God” (Acts 
20:28) ? 


If the Bible teaches anything 
plainly that fact is the visible or- 
ganization of the Church of Christ. 
It is composed of rulers and subjects 
(Acts 20:28); its members are ad- 
mitted by a visible external rite 
(Mark 16:16); they have a head 
(Matt. 18:17); they must obey 
(Hebr. 13:17). ’Christ compares His 
Church to a flock, a house, a body, a 
city seated on a mountain. He calls 
it My Church, The Church. The 
Church on earth therefore is and 
must ever be an organized society. 
— other will fit the pattern of 
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How many Christians are there in 
the world today? 


According to data gathered by the 
National Geographic Society of 
Washington, D.C., the population of 
the world is estimated at 1,691,751,- 
000. Of this number 609,414,000 pro- 
fess themselves Christians. Distri- 
buted into three great divisions of 
Christianity, we have these results: 
Catholics, 294,583,000; Protestants 
of all denominations, 194,102,000; 
Eastern Orthodox, 120,729,000. 


I like the Catholic religion but I do 
not believe in bowing down before 
images. 

Neither do we believe in bowing 
down before images if by bowing 
down you mean that we worship 
them. That would be idolatry, a 
grievous sin against God as every 
Catholic child will tell you. 

To kneel before a crucifix in 
prayer does not mean that we pray 
to or worship the crucifix. The sight 
of the crucifix merely raises our 
heart and mind in loving adoration to 
Him who died on the Cross for us. 
We love and adore Christ alone; His 
meee is only an external aid to that 
en 


Nothing brings home a truth bet- 
ter than a representation of that 
truth. That is why our books and 
papers are filled with pictures: that 
is why our motion picture shows are 
so well patronized; that is why our 
public parks are crowded with the 
statues of famous statesmen. I have 
seen the President of our country 
standing with head uncovered before 
the statue of Abraham Lincoln in 
Washington. Surely no one would 
accuse our President of worshipping 
the statue of Lincoln because of this 
outward mark of respect. We have 
representations of the Saints in our 
Churches then for the same reason 
that you cherish the memory of your 
friends and dear ones and keep their 
pictures in your album. 


The questions and answers given in this 
column are reprinted by the Defenders of 
the Faith in a four-page leaflet called 

y.” The questions answered in this 
issue are included in ““Why” Leaflet Nos. 6 


and 7. Just the thing for general distri- 
bution. No orders accepted for less than 
~. 25¢ for fifty; 50¢ for - hundred. 


Postage prepaid. Address : EFENDERS 
OF THE FAITH, PILOT GROVE MO. 
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“This may be all right in a 
monastery, but it won’t work 
in a parish.” Or will it? 


St Happened in P ittshurgh 


Stephen Thuis, O.S.B. 


HE MORNING was dark, and it was raining, 

too. As I came back into the rectory after 

offering the earliest Mass, it seemed that no 
one was as yet astir. And who would want to be 
astir on a morning such as this unless he had to? 
On a sudden I was astonished to hear the somber 
silence of the early morning broken by the strains 
of the Gregorian Chant Kyrie from the Cum Jubilo 
Mass, the festive Mass of Our Lady. The voice 
was clear and warm. I wondered whence it could 
come. Looking from window to window, I finally 
beheld a small lad, almost hidden under the large 
umbrella he was carrying, plodding along down the 
city street in the heavy rain, singing his Blessed 
Mother’s Kyrie for all he was worth. 


I pinched myself. Was this the modern city of 
Pittsburgh, in the year of Our Lord 1939? Or was 
I dreaming and finding myself back in the medieval 
ages or earlier, when, we are told, the Chant melo- 
dies were sung by the laborers in the field? 

Nor did my surprise end here. That evening, as 
I strolled leisurely about the church, drinking in 
the old-world beauty of it all—its jeweled stained 
glass windows, its sculpture, its wood carving, its 
stone, its metal work—I met a young man as he 
came out from making his Confession, a negro ap- 
parently, with his coat thrown over his soiled work- 
ing clothes, his shoes badly worn. Somehow he at- 
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tracted me. To my greeting he eagerly responded, 
and soon he began asking me how I liked the 
the church (after all, it was his church), whether 
I thought the church “over-liturgical” (he did not 
—nor did I), whether I thought it necessary that 
the candles on the altar slope in size from the cen- 
tral crucifix, etc., ete. As he waxed sincerely warm 
in discussing sacred music, liturgy, and kindred 
subjects, I began to wonder finally whether I was 
too sure I was better informed than he (and 
thanked God in my heart for the happiness of meet- 
ing him). 

And thus here I found myself in Pittsburgh, in 
the year of Our Lord 1939. I had come to help 
with my bit for the Gregorian Chant for the sum- 
mer session being held at the Sacred Heart Church 
—really the beginning of The Gregorian Institute 
of Sacred Music, which will inaugurate full courses 
in fall in order to give a thoroughly practical train- 
ing for Catholic choirmasters and organists. 

Somehow, may I add here, at times one thinks 
backwards and forwards, and the result is a con- 
flict in one’s thoughts of pessimism and optimism. 
If one thinks back to 1903, to the Motu Proprio of 
Pius X, ordering a return to proper church music, 
primarily Gregorian Chant, followed twenty-five 
years later by a strong re-affirming of these same 
principles by Pius XI—all with the force of law— 
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one wonders whether the Catholic world has been 
able to read, as listen we must to the music still 
devastating many of our churches. Yet there is 
another side to this picture. After all, much, very 
much perhaps, has been accomplished. Compare 
the programs printed in the Catholic papers of the 
music sung at Masses now on Christmas and Easter 
with the programs of twenty or ten years ago, and 
you will understand what I mean. True, much 
remains to be done. But it is work like this in 
Pittsburgh that gives new encouragement and joy 
to one’s heart. 

Here at this exquisite outstanding parish church 
of the country, under the energetic and inspiring 
patronage of its pastor, Father Thomas F. Coak- 
ley, D.D., Mr. Clifford A. Bennett, the choirmaster, 
had assembled some hundred priests, seminarians, 
sisters, laymen and women, all enthusiastic stu- 
dents of sacred music and liturgy. And the day 
began as it should begin—at the altar: in fact, the 
whole day grouped itself about that central Act of 
our Faith and Worship, the Mass. Here was the 
real thrill of the day, as morning after morning 
this solemn “Conventual Mass” took place. And in 
what a seiting! 


The magnificent church (costing nearly $2,000,- 
000, and not yet finished) with its extraordinary 
attention to strict liturgical detail—the rich, full, 
so-called “Gothic” vestments, and all-linen surplices 
and albs (all laundered each week—the utmost 
reverence and precision of the sacred ministers and 
servers unto even the smallest altar boy—all this 
the background for a daily varied and beautiful 
musical setting of the Mass, reaching from the an- 
cient, official Chant, Gregorian, of the Church, 
through the medieval sacred polyphony, up to the 
approved liturgical music of today—all excellently 
rendered by various choir groups of the parish or 
the entire congregation of students of the summer 
school. Among other things, the ancient practice 
of singing the Communion anthem alternately with 
a psalm during the Communion of the faithful was 
restored on several days, also at the closing, prin- 
cipal parish Mass on Sunday. 

The liturgy of the day was explained and de- 
veloped each day, also a motto given from the day’s 
Mass; in fact, it was the earnest program through- 
out to give the music its proper orientation, to 
place it in the liturgy, where it belongs. With this 
inspiration and sacramental help from the daily 
solemn High Mass, those assisting were ideally pre- 
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pareu for the lectures that followed; and one mar- 
veled at the fortitude of the students who eagerly 
attended the three hours of Gregorian Chant, as 
also two hours of lecture daily on the Liturgy by 
the renowned Dr. Becket Gibbs, of New York, be- 
sides the daily class on Choir Methods and Boy 
Voice by the Director, Mr. Clifford A. Bennett, 
plus three brilliant lecture-recitals during the week 
on the Gregorian Theme and the Medieval Hymn 
in Organ Music by Dr. Caspar Koch and his gifted 
pupils. And yet at the end of the course the stu- 
dents requested another, and longer, session next 
summer! 


Surely this is—I could not help saying to myself 
—a congress of liturgical music, rather than a 
mere school of church music. 

But am I reading a question on your face—a 
question already asked me, in fact, by an earnest 
priest? All this is fine, you are saying to yourself 
—this music and liturgy in this parish—but there 
are other, more important, practical things now-a- 
days; and after all this there is likely neither 
energy nor time left for these. 

How I wish I had time and space to tell you of 
the amazing parish activity, its social welfare 
work. One recalls the liturgical communities of 
the early Church, with their love feasts, their 
Agape, in which their poor were provided for—the 
logical sequence of deep liturgical life, the life of 
the consciousness of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Would you believe that in sixteen years not one 
child of the parish has been sent to a charitable 
institution? Adoptions, if necessary, are arranged 
within the very confines of the parish. The aged 
are taken care of. Not one member of the parish 
has been evicted. The parish has its own employ- 
ment office for the unemployed. A Sister of Charity 
devotes full time to the welfare work. The social 
work of the parish has frequently cost its people 
nearly $3,000 a month; yet the subject of money 
is never mentioned from the pulpit—printed an- 
nouncements are made use of when necessary. 

We must find an end by coming back to where we 
started—to liturgical music in the parish. Surely 
this marvelous set-up is a unique laboratory for 
learning and practicing liturgical music. May we 
hope that this is a new beginning for better and 
finer things for the Liturgy and Church Music in 
the United States, and that this may be a new 
nucleus from which other similar movements may 
take their inspiration and example! 
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Out of Clay 


OT) vex?” What shall I make 
next?” 

“And what have 
made, son?” 

John tossed the moulding-clay 
from one hand to the other as he 
answered: “Oh, almost everything!” 
The young voice held a note of pride 
as he continued; “I made a dog 
and a bear and a lion and a giraffe, 
and—” Here he hesitated, though 
the eyes so like his mother’s met 
mine steadily...... 

I waited a moment, but he was 
still silent. “Have you tried a man?” 

“Yes, Daddy, but—” and the 
brave eyes were lowered. “I was 
ashamed of him. He looked so 
queer, so funny; not at all like— 
well, not at all like you, Daddy.” 

His upturned face wore a wistful 
grin as he held the clay toward me. 
“Won’t you show me, Daddy—show 
me how you make a man?” 

I gathered the little chap into my 
lap and took the moulding-clay in 
my hands. With unpracticed fingers 
and awkward turns I tried to 
fashion a man. The result was no 
better than the child’s. He, who had 
looked on with eager expectancy, 
laughed outright. 

“Why, Daddy, he is not better 
than the man I made!” 

It was sadly true. The result of 
my labor was just a sorry looking 
caricature of a 
man.... I turned 
to John and said 
humbly: “We seem 
to be rather poor 
workmen when it 
comes to turning 
out a man, do we 
not?” 


John smiled. “I 
wonder why, Dad- 
dy?” 

“Ah, lad, we 
lack the perfect 


you 
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touch... 
man...” 

John nodded his brown head sage- 
ly: “That’s true! But... how does 
He do it?” 

Here was a poser! Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings— 
What could I say to this young 
mind? Something clear. 

“Well,” I began, “God uses clay 
too; but He moulds it with a per- 
fect hand. He takes it and turns 
it; He shapes it; He breathes up- 
on it, and lo! what had been clay 
becomes a live thing. It is not lon- 
ger inanimate clay, but an active, 
living man—man with a soul made 
in the image and likeness of his 
Maker... God’s man is a thing 
beautiful to see!” 

John’s eyes shone. “Is that all?” 

“No, not all; but that is a good 
beginning.” 

“Please tell me more about God’s 
man, Daddy?” 

“So you want the man’s life 
history, do you, son?” Not an easy 
task, thought I. “Well, God’s man 


Only God can make a 


must enter the big world and be 
moulded again and again by. Life, 
by that external life with which he 
comes in daily contact along with 
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other men. There he must meet bat- 
tles—countless hard-fought battles 
—both from the world without and 
the inner world of his own desires. 
Sometimes he will win, and at other 
times he will lose, but always he will 
grow... If he remembers that he 
is God’s perfect man, out of these 
will come patience, achievement, and 
perhaps noble victory in the end.” 

John looked askance. “Does that 
make him a big, big man in the 
world?” he asked. “And will he 
remember Who made him?” 

“Perhaps,” I replied, while the 
father heart of me breathed a silent 
prayer: “God grant it may be so!” 

On the mantle stood a bust of one 
who had known... I called John’s 
attention to it—to the noble brow 
(sublime thought was here), to the 
gentle, dreaming eyes (what visions 
they beheld!), to the firmly-moulded 
chin (charged with a purpose bold), 
to the noble carriage of the head— 
symbol of upstanding character 
through perfect control... “Son, 
here was in truth a man of men!” 

“Who is he, Father? Where did 
he live?” 

“He is counted the greatest writer 
of his time, John; perhaps the 
greatest writer of all time, William 
Shakespeare. He is long since dead, 
yet his name lives on forever, be- 
cause he knew and revealed the 
secret heart of his 
fellow-men; be- 
cause he fathomed 
life in all its 
phases; and know- 
ing life and men, 
he portrayed them 
as they really 
are... He heark- 
ened to the still, 
small voice within 
his own heart and 
did its bidding 
without qualm; be- 
cause of this he 
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lives in the hearts of all who know 
and love him... He was one of God’s 
masterpieces, shaped from a bit of 
clay.” 

“Daddy!” He clapped his hands. 
“Do you know of any more men like 
that... Tell me, please!” 


From the hanging shelf, I took 
down a thin, leatherbound volume, 
well worn. I opened it to a frontis- 
piece in rich tints and hues. It pre- 
sented there an odd-looking, fragile 
man in a rough, brown frock, san- 
Galed feet beneath, and topped by a 
tonsured head. 

“Oh, he is feeding the birds!” 
John exclaimed. “And look at the 
big, black wolf!” 

“Not only that,” I added. “The 
man is talking to them in prayer. 
He is teaching them the lesson of 
love. And see how they understand! 


Here was a man sweet and gentle 
and kind and nobly true. Ah, how 
he loved others—all living creatures 
did he love—even to the birds of the 
field and the savage wolf. So they 
loved him also in return. He went 
about doing good, just that, until at 
length he became a perfect man. 
Therefore we name him a Saint— 
Saint Francis of Assisi—one of 
God’s masterpieces moulded out of a 
bit of clay!” 

“Oh, Daddy,” cried the boy; “how 
I would have liked to know him 
too!” 

“A man of men!” I replied. “Yet 
there lived before him, One greater 
than he, One from Whom this dear, 
noble Saint learned the way and the 
truth of becoming a superior man.” 

I took from its hook in the alcove, 
a picture of ancient lineage—a por- 
trait prized beyond rubies and gold. 





Its intrinsic value was small, yet its 
radiance had lighted the lives of all 
who had beheld it with an eye of 
faith... Under the beautiful, life- 
sized head appeared the words: 
ECCE HOMO! 

Then to my son I said: “Behold 
the man! The man beside Whom 
every other man who ever lived, 
however great he may have seemed 
to be, shrinks into the shadow of 
nothingness!” .... 

“Here is the heart which loved 
man much. Here is the Life which 
gave Itself that all men might have 
life more abundant. Here is the 
Son of God Himself, God made 
man! Behold here the world’s rich- 
est masterpiece, moulded by God’s 
perfect hand out of a bit of clay!” 

“Daddy,” my son whispered rev- 
erently, “I want to become like 
Him.” 





Brother Meinrad Eugster, O.S.B. 


Preliminaries in the process for beatification of Brother Meinrad have been begun 
at Binsiedeln, Switzerland. THE GRAIL hopes to interest a large number of 
American Catholics in the life and virtues of this saintly laybrother, and to record 
favors and cures obtained through his intercession. A holy card bearing the picture 
ef Brother Meinrad and a prayer to be said may be had from THE GRAIL. All 
favors obtained through prayer to Brother Meinrad should be reported to the Rev- 
erend Jerome Palmer, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


LL WHO knew Brother Meinrad agree that his life was 

a beautiful exemplification of St. Benedict’s masterful 

Chapter on Humility. This virtue is the foundation of 
all and especially of Benedictine asceticism, a fact that was 
deeply impressed upon Br. Meinrad by his novice Master. 
Therefore he made it the ambition of his life to be the servant 
of all, even of the least in the monastery. Constantly he also 
endeavored to keep in mind the thought of his utter dependence 
on God in all things, recommended by St. Benedict in his first 
degree of humility, and to such a degree was his every action 
dominated by this thought that his very presence served as a 
reminder to those around him of the nearnes of God. Ordinarily 
he looked upon God as a kind and merciful Father who is as 
forgiving to the penitent sinner as He is munificent in rewarding 
His faithful children. These same wholesome sentiments Br. 
Meinrad strove to impress upon others when they came to him 
for a word of consolation. “Only be patient,” he loved to say. 
“All will pass away except eternity.” For him eternity meant 
eternal joy and union with God, for which he hoped most ardent- 
ly. 

In spite of the fact that hope and joy were dominant in Br. 
Meinrad’s outlook on life, there was not wanting a wholesome 
fear of God which made him tremble at the thought of hell fire. 
When he heard of an impenitent sinner on his death bed exposing 
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Peter Behrman, O.S.B. 


FAVORS 


Thanks be to good Brother Meinrad 
who helped us completely in various 
cares and sorrows. 
Thanks be to the Blessed Virgin and 
to Brother Meinrad for the great 
help they have given us in our sick- 
ness. 
We had taken into our service a per- 
son who showed, afterwards, a very 
bad character. She was irascible and 
ill-natured in every way in such a 
manner that she was a cross to the 
superiors as well as to the fellow- 
servants. So we had to dismiss her. 
We were, however, afraid she might, 
when leaving make a scene. There- 
fore we prayed to Brother Meinrad 
for his help in this matter. Things 
went on marvelously well. The bad 
person left our house without caus- 
ing the slightest difficulty. 
Thanks to the Blessed Virgin and to 
Brother Meinrad who have mar- 
velously helped us in an important 
money-matter. 
Brother Meinrad has helped me in a 
great concern, after I had promised 
I would have a Mass said for his 
—— 

nks to Brother Meinrad who has 
helped me with his powerful inter- 
cession. Publication of the favour 
has been promised. 
After a long sickness, my father has 
perfectly recovered through the help 
of Brother Meinrad. 
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himself to eternal damnation, his eyes dilated with 
terror and anguish and he exclaimed, “Only not 
that! Only not that.” He trembled not only for 
the soul hanging in the balance, but also for his 
own salvation, which in his humility he realized 
was not yet assured. 

On his seventieth birthday, Aug. 23, 1918, some 
of his confreres had gathered around him and were 
cheerfully congratulating him. After he had ex- 
pressed his sincere and hearty thanks for their 
felicitations, Br. Meinrad excused himself with the 
words: “Now I shall go to church in order to ask 
the Good God for a favorable judgment at the hour 
of death.” One of his confreres, more impetuous 
than the rest, made the remark which, indeed, all 
the others also had in their mind, “Oh Br. Meinrad 
it will be easy for you to die, for you are a saint!” 
On hearing this Br. Meinrad gave him a terrified 
look and groaned: “O God, it would take just one 
proud thought to bury me in the depths of hell.” 
We see that even in his ripe old age he had not lost 
this wholesome fear of hell. It is true that a child- 
like love and confidence in the Heavenly Father had 
long before crowded fear into the background, but 
there it still remained and stood guard like the 
angel before the gates of paradise. 


Brother Meinrad’s piety was built upon solid 
Catholic doctrine. It flowed from a fervent child- 
like love of God tempered by a reverential holy fear 
which in turn had its source in deep humility. It 
was therefore capable of unlimited heights. The 
thought: ‘‘Wherever I may be I am under the eyes 
of an infinitely holy God” impressed upon his soul, 
indeed, a mild seriousness, but it never disturbed in 
the least the happy consciousness: “God is my 
Father, I am His child.” From this realization 
there flowed his abiding joy and cherfulness. Walk- 
ing before God in childlike simplicity, he also easily 
found God in the little things of nature. The sweet 
warbling of a little bird could move him to tears, 
while his heart soared aloft in a loving contempla- 
tion of God. While walking in the garden, he 
would sometimes stop before some beautiful flowers 
and preach to them the love of God. “Love ye the 
good God. Love the good God!” he would exclaim. 


There are people who think that in order to be- 
come supernatural or spiritual they must become 
unnatural. An able spiritual director warns against 
this foolish notion. He says whoever thinks that 
in order to become holy he must root out all love 
of things which are naturally good and noble, and 
sow in its stead the purely supernatural will reap 
neither the natural nor the supernatural, but a 
caricature. 

“The just man is first of all his own accuser.” 
Brother Meinrad, so his confreres relate, prepared 
with exceeding earnestness for his weekly sacra- 
mental confession. At the time of actual confes- 
sion he was possessed with such compunction of 
heart that frequently his sighs and groanings were 
heard outside closed doors. His last confessor, who 
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was also well acquainted with him outside of the 
confessional writes as follows: “The noble minded 
Catholic leader Herman Von Mallinckrodt once 
made the remark that for him the difficult thing 
about confession was to find something to confess.” 
He proved his statement: “When one knows that 
a thing is not permitted, it stands to reason that 
he will not do it.” “God knows how irksome con- 
fession was for Brother Meinrad, because with the 
best of will he could not find anything to confess, 
and yet in his humility the pious, yet much dis- 
tressed man thought he was so wicked that he could 
no longer notice his faults.” 


Brother Meinrad also evinced a childlike open- 
ness and humility at the chapter of faults as pre- 
scribed in the fourth Chapter of the Rule of St. 
Benedict. He was always very faithful in the say- 
ing of “culpa.” At times he felt himself constrained 
to make amends for the negligence of his less fer- 
vent brethren. If, for instance, something happened 
for which no one wanted to take the blame, then 
Brother Meinrad accused himself of it reasoning 
with himself thus: “The thing has happened, and 
no one else thinks he has done it; therefore surely 
I must have been the guilty one.” Whether some- 
one else had actually committed the fault his humi- 
lity did not permit him to examine. 


Genuineness and openness remained characteris- 
tic of Brother Meinrad until the very end. He re- 
mained always content, not only in health, but also 
when sickness and old age made life burdensome. 
During his last years he suffered much from a 
stomach ailment. It was considered more con- 
venient to let him take his meager meals alone in 
the kitchen. The Brothers in the kitchen out of 
consideration for his suffering sought to discover 
what Brother Meinrad preferred or what would 
better agree with his stomach. But to discover 
this not a little ingenuity was required. For what- 
ever was placed before him was, according to his 
own statements, good and wholesome for him. And 
if it happened that his little portion of food was not 
quite ready he quietly withdrew to a window close 
to the church and there silently prayed until his 
plate was ready. 


It was this contentedness with all things and in 
all circumstances, so deeply rooted in his humble 
soul, that urged on him that childlike gratitude 
which was one of his charms. It was really touch- 
ing to observe how this faithful man, with all his 
activity and accomplishments possessed the unas- 
sumingness and gratitude of a child. “Brother 
Meinrad is my most grateful penitent,” said the 
Reverend Adelrich Brosy; “for every absolution 
that I give him, he offers up a Holy Communion 
for me.” 

Truly here we have a living example of St. Bene- 
dict’s sixth grade of humility, which teaches: 
“That a monk be content with all that is mean and 
poor, and, in all that is enjoined him, esteem him- 
self a sinful and unworthy laborer.” 
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T 4 HEY are Hebrews, so am J]. They are Is- 
raelites, so am I. They are the seed of 
Abraham, so am I.... Of the Jews five 

times did I receive forty stripes, save one. Thrice 


I was beaten with rods, once I was stoned. Thrice 


I suffered shipwreck.... In journeying often, in 
perils in waters, in perils of robbers, in perils from 
my own nation, in perils from false brethren.... 
At Damascus the governor of the nation under 
Aretas the king, guarded the city of the Dama- 
scenes, to apprehend me, and through a window in 
a basket was I let down by the wall, and so escaped 
his hands.” 

Words like these, expressed in such a style of 
language, give you the intrepid man, the man 
whom Christ threw from his horse on the way 
to Damascus, the learned Pharisee from the school 
of Gamaliel, the great disciple of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—St. Paul. 

An American lawyer once said to the writer: 
“From the standpoint of modern law practice, St. 
Paul must be said to have erred when he appealed 
to Caesar as he stood before Festus one of the suc- 
cessors of Pontius Pilate. Humanly speaking St. 
Paul’s ‘Appello ad Caesarem’ (‘I appeal to Caesar’) 
was spoken too fast, since it gave Festus the oppor- 
tunity to feel jealous. In this mood of chagrin 
Festus retorted to St. Paul, ‘Thou hast appealed to 
Caesar, to Caesar thou shalt go.’ Thus the writer’s 
friend, the American lawyer reasoned. 

St. Paul was taken to Rome in chains. Yet he 
was there but a short time when he was enabled to 
write to the Christians in the East: “They that 
are of the house of Caesar send you greetings.” It 
is readily seen that not St. Paul but Festus erred 
greatly in sending this man to Rome. By doing so 
Festus was about to upset the whole fabrication of 
the pagan Caesars. Little did Festus know the char- 
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acter of the man he had before him. It is readily 
seen that Festus did not fare so well in the estima- 
tion of those of the royal family who lived with 
Caesar, and whose greetings St. Paul sent to 
Eastern Christians. Christian archeologists like 
De Rossi, Armelini, and Maruchi were in a position 
to thank Festus for his political break, for, those 
words of St. Paul: “They that are of the house of 
Caesar, send you greetings,” afford Christian histo- 
rians ample evidence that pagan Rome began to 
totter, and was shaken in its very foundations by 
the presence of St. Peter and St. Paul in Rome. 

Allow me, kind reader, to present a clue that will 
explain much of the success St. Paul had in Rome 
in so short a time. Should you ever be privileged 
to visit the Eternal City you will find large gas 
tanks, belonging to the municipal gas plant, just 
south of the Palatine hill, the abode of the Caesars 
in ancient Roman times. These tanks that you see 
are in the ancient Campo Martio. Near this spot 
was the famous Pretorian camp. 

Writing to the Phillipians St. Paul tells them 
that he made known the name of Jesus Christ “in 
omni pretorio,” that is “throughout the pretorian 
camp.” In concluding his Acts, St. Luke tells us 
that St. Paul “remained (in Rome) two whole 
years, in his own hired lodgings, and he received all 
that came to him, preaching the kingdom of God, 
and teaching the things which concern the Lord 
Jesus Christ with all confidence, without prohibi- 
tion.” 

Here we have a clue. There lived in that part of 
ancient Rome where St. Paul lived, a man, whose 
name is yet world famous, Lucius Annaeus Seneca. 
Festus sent St. Paul to Nero when the Apostle ap- 
pealed to Caesar. Nero had a tutor appointed by 
his mother; it was Seneca whom the mother of 
Nero had appointed. Can you imagine, kind reader, 
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St. Paul going about “in omni Pretorio” and “re- 
ceiving all” for “two years” without having met 
the great Seneca? 

It was noticed centuries ago that parts of the 
writings of Lucius Seneca are decidedly Paulistic. 
These writings have the style and touch of Seneca 
but the voice is the voice of St. Paul. No wonder 
then, that St. Thomas Aquinas took into his The- 
ological Summa many citations from Seneca. 

It is said that Seneca was a very wealthy man, 
and that his ungrateful disciple Nero passed sen- 
tence upon his master that he bleed himself to 
death. Tyrants of those days, as tyrants of our 
present day, say many things. De Rossi of the last 
century was greatly tempted to pronounce Seneca 
a Christian. Did Seneca die for the Faith? We 
yet hear some one’s voice reverberating through 
past ages—“Lucius, wert thou a Christian?” No 
answer is forthcoming except that found in his 
writings. Seneca’s teachings breathe the spirit of 
St. Paul. As long as St. Paul’s famous “Ego plan- 
tavi” (“I have planted”) are heard in this world of 
ours, so long the writings of Seneca shall cast a 
mysterious spell upon Catholic theologians. Both 
these famous men of the past lived in Campo Pre- 
torio; the voice heard when one reads certain of 
Seneca’s writings is the voice of St. Paul. 


E HAVE other archeological historical evi- 

dence that St. Paul was justified in writing 
to the Phillipians, “They that are of the house of 
Caesar send you greetings.” If you be a tourist in 
Rome make your way up the Palatine hill, just 
south of the ancient Forum, to the immense ruins 
of the Palace of the Caesars. Your guide, if he be 
scholarly, will point out to you the Pedagogium, 
where children of royal families were educated. 
Children had a custom in those days of scribbling 
on walls with crayons, and in this respect did not 
differ from children of our day. The very fact 
that these writings on walls often show a mockery 
of the Christian religion is proof that Christian 
children belonging to the house of Caesar attended 
school in the Pedagogium. You will find among 
these scribblings the words “Fidelis,” the “Faith- 
ful one,” or because pagan children had heard of 
“Bishops” in Rome they wrote “episcopus” in sheer 
mockery. 

Your guide will also show you the spot where the 
blasphemous image of Christ crucified was found 
when plaster was removed from the walls in the 
Pedagogium. This blasphemous image is behind 
lock and key to be seen in one of the Church’s 
museums in Rome. 

The blasphemous image referred to showed a 
cross with the body of a human being attached to 
the cross having the head of an ass Standing be- 
side this image is the figure of a young man and 
there is written on this image the words, in the 
Green language: “Alexamenos Zebetai Ton Theon,” 
“Alexander adores his God.” Who, kind reader, 
can question the words of St. Paul written to the 
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Phillipians: “They that are of the house of Caesar 
send you greetings?” 

It is an historical fact that two Vespasiani 
youths, both Christians, were about to ascend the 
throne of the Caesars had it not been for pagan 
Roman intrigue. According to Armelini and Maru- 
chi, the disciples of De Rossi, this fact took place 
soon after the death of the Apostles in Rome. Lit- 
tle did Festus suspect the nature of the man he 
sent to Rome in chains. 


The historical fact just alluded to above throws a 
soul-inspiring and interesting light on Caesar Titus 
Flavius. The Emperor Titus, a son of the Em- 
peror Vespasian, was left in charge of the siege 
of Jerusalem, the occasion when Christ’s words 
were fulfilled: ‘not a stone shall be left upon a 
stone.” Josephus Flavius, the Jewish Roman 
historian, was with Titus when Jerusalem fell. 
Josephus speaks highly of Titus, the son of Vespa- 
sian the Emperor, referring to him again and 
again as a perfect gentleman. Already under his 
father, the Emperor Vespasian, the early Roman 
Christians were permitted to practice their Faith. 
Josephus Flavius tells us the significant fact that 
he himself was sent by Titus to shout at the High- 
priest who stood with the Pharisees on the inner 
wall to surrender peacefully, that Titus would not 
harm them in the least, and that he would preserve 
the Temple. The words of Josephus, so he tells us, 
were met by a shower of bricks, and for the sake of 
his mother, who was still within the walls of the 
besieged city, he stopped appealing to them. 


We know of this Caesar Titus Flavius from 
quite another source. He is hailed by pagan 
writers as the very flower of manly gentleman- 
liness. The question has often been raised—Were 
the Vespesiani Emperors secretly Christians? 
There is no answer to be given to this question 
except the words written by a holy Virgin Saint, 
St. Flavia Domitilla. In one of her letters she 
writes: “Titus Flavius Caesar avunculus meus,” 
“Caesar Titus Flavius is my uncle.” 


Only three centuries had elapsed since St. Paul 
called out to the world: “Ego plantavi,’’ when the 
Caesars stepped down from their throne, to make 
room for a white-robed priest who ascended this 
throne. He is still seated there after nearly two 
thousand years. He cannot be removed. He re- 
mains Bishop of Rome, Vicar of Jesus Christ. 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I shall build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against her.” 

“Thou hast appealed to Caesar, to Caesar thou 
shalt go,” Festus spoke to St. Paul. Had Festus 
known that after two thousand years a United 
States Congress would send a message of condo- 
lence and adjourn for the day out of respect for 
the death of Pope Pius XI, all due to the labors of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in Rome, would Festus have 
said, “To Caesar thou shalt go”? 
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HE FIDDLED 
for 
HIS SUPPER 


Jock Wilson 
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S HILL-FOLK ’bide by signs. Maw, she got 
U a for’warnin’ of death. She was awful sick. 
Been ailin’ fer nigh two weeks. Old folk like 
maw always get signs us young’uns don’t pay no 
*tention to. Gee Whiz! I ain’t ’spechul scairt ’count 
a wren flies into the cabin accidental. 
makes something’ out’n it. 
“Hit’s a for-bodin’ o’ death,” maw says. “I’m 
tellin’ ye I ain’t gettin off’n this pallet. Get Willie 
home a-fore hit’s past time.” 


“Reckon Willie’s comin’ soon. I writ him last 
week and tolt him to hurry home,” I says. “Jist 
rest yourself easy, maw. ’Tain’t he’pin’ yore ailin’ 
airy bit frettin’ a’ter Willie that a-way.” 

I was heatin’ rocks readyin’ them fer maw’s feet 
when Old Lead howled mournful under the cabin 
floor right where maw was layin’. Maw says: 

“There ’tis! Chigger, there ’tis! Shore sign 
I’m a-goin’ up yander.” 

“I’m fetchin’ Doc Teazy, maw,” I says, “ain’t 
airy bit of sense layin’ on that straw miseryin’ that 
a-way ’thout pills.” 

“Ain’t no call fer sich idees. I wouldn’t be fer 
knowin’ where a penny’s at fer payin’ ” 

“Can’t I sell a couple of domineckers? Can’t I 
sell that danged shoat? Takes a heap of feedin’ fer 
the hongry runt nohow.” 

“Pills ain’t quilin’ miseryin’ the Good Lord sees 
fittin’ to warn ye to be readyin’ fer yore peace,” 
maw says. “Lissen! That’s Willie fiddlin’. I hear 
Willie fiddlin’ out ’n the persimmon tree. Lord, 
fetch Willie to me.” 


I was scairt. I walked to the door and lifted the 
log latch. ’Tweren’t nothin’ ’cept the warm April 
wind moanin’ through the trees. Old Lead sneaked 
from under the cabin. He whined sorta pitiful like 
he was skeered of somethin’. I shut the door and 
walked back to maw. She was snorin’ puny but I 
knowed she was restin’. I was frettin’ ’bout maw. 
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But maw -: 








Weren’t nary a soul clos’ter three mile ’ceptin’ me. 
Maw was plumb out ’n her head. Jist plain raivin’s 
and I never seen a worser spell. When a’body’s 
hearin’ things that ain’t they’s mighty ailin’. I 
knowed maw was out’n her head when she heered 
Willie fiddlin’ and him bein’ gone to Californy fer 
five year come next hog killin’. 

He was shore handy with the fiddle bow, Willie 
was. It was plumb onusual if Willie didn’t win a 
Fiddlin’ Bee. Jist natur’l couldn’t beat him. 
*Ceptin’ onc’st. Toad Hackett out-fiddled him. Wil- 
lie got madder’n a dang big timber rattler that’s 
got his button knocked off accidental, when the 
jedges handed Toad the prize money. Willie 
claimed them jedges was robbers worser’n Jesse 
James. Took maw to settle his dander. Willie 
always set a heap of store in maw. Do anything 
maw said. He was bent on winnin’ jist fer hap- 
pyin’ maw. I ain’t spechul blamin’ Willie fer get- 
tin’ bittered on them jedges robbin’ him that a-way. 
He was aimin’ on whittlin’ their hides with his 
Barlow. He’d a-done it too, Willie would. Get 
Willie riled and there ain’t no livin’ with him ’till 
he’s settled things his own way. 

I always figgered that’s what was gnawin’ Willie 
when he left the hills. Jist couldn’t bide the idee 
of losin’. ’Spechul to Toad Hackett. Toad Hackett 
couldn’t fiddle nothin’ and Willie knowed it. He 
kept broodin’ ’bout it and even got contrarious 
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with him. One day he picked up that fiddle of 
his’n and quit the hills ’thout even biddin’ his own 
blood kin goodby’. 

Maw said Willie’d get a job. He had book 
Yarnin’. He orter get ‘long though, him goin’ 
plumb to McGuffy’s third reader. He could make 
tolerable pencil printin’ a-fore he left the hills. 

We heered from Willie ’couple of times a’ter he 
left. He’s workin’ out’n Californy. Got a job in a 
big zoo. Must be awful fer to Californy. Ferther’n 
New York, I reckon. I writ him maw was ailin’ 
but he ain’t come home yet. I never calc’lated Wil- 
lie’'d treat maw that a-way. She gets a letter from 
Willie ’round ‘bout corn plantin’ ever Spring 
though. That’s when Willie gets hankerin’ fer the 
hills. 

Maw opened her eyes. She raised up and looked 
at me sorta funny. Her face was whiter’n bakin’ 
powder biscuits. “Chigger, reckon ye’d best be 
readin’ Willie’s pencil printin’ ag’in,” maw says. 

I nodded. Then I went to maw’s trunk and 
fetched Willie’s last letter to her. I set down on 
the floor ferninced maw. ’Spect I’d read it twenty 
times to maw since it come last corn plantin’. Maw 
can’t read a-tall. Tears was rollin’ out’n her eyes 
when she saw Willie’s letter. 

Dere Maw: 

Jist a few lines to let ye know I’m thinkin’ on 
you-all and hopein’ things are gettin’ on to home. 
Reckon Chigger’s got the corn and taters planted 
and ever’ things green in the hills ag’in. It shore 
makes me sick all over to think on leavin’ you’ns 
so fer behind and comin’ plumb out’n this lonesome 
hole. I ain’t likin’ this place a-tall. Zoo’s ain’t 
fittin’ fer a-body that’s hankerin’ fer hills and 
shore ’nuff trees where the birds are free to sing 
in the sunshine. I’m leavin’ this place tomorrer. In 
a big zoo like this’n they got all the birds in cages. 
A-body can see them up clos’t. Pore things all 
honkered up and wantin ’out. They shore have sad 
eyes lookin’ out’n them cages all the time. It cuts 
me up insides seein’ things caged up and wantin’ 
free. ’Tain’t right. I’m ag’inst it. It’s contrarious 
to the word fer sich carryin’s on. 

I was visitin’ some t-day. Talkin’ to the young 
priest feller from the mission right clos’t to the 
zoo. He shore does know the word, maw. Reckon 
he knows the Book better’n any hill-folk. He’s 
shore a likely feller. I tolt him I was lonesome fer 
home and hongry fer a good bait of corndodger 
and applesass like my maw makes. He totes some 
out fer me spechul. It was tolerable fittin’ but it 
wern’t nothin’ like yore’n. Ain’t nobody can make 
corndodger better’n you can. Me and the priest 
feller et together and we talked "bout the Word 
while we et. It was shore pleasure-like. I fiddled 
fer him personal. Fiddled Mount’in Whipperwill. 
I’m better on Mount’in Whipperwill than airy other 
tune. It shore give me peace in the soul fer I’m 
to home with my dere old maw when I’m fiddlin’. 

I fiddle fer the birds lots of times. I jist keep 
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fiddlin’ ’till they start squakin’ and makin noise. 
Then I know it’s time to quit. Most times they 
whistle and sing to my fiddlin’ and I figger it 
makes them happy and they don’t think "bout bein’ 
out in the open so much. 

I ain’t no call fer gettin’ mushy but I’m shore 
ailin’ fer the hills t-night. A-fore I go to bed I’m 
aimin’ on fiddlin’ Mount’in Whipperwill fer you, 
maw. Here I am gettin’ all choked up. Reckon 
I’d better close. 

To maw and Chigger, 

Goodby’ 

Willie. 
P.S. If enything happens to home jist get Chigger 
to print a letter and send it to the Mission. I ain’t 
knowin’ jist where I’m goin’ from here but the 
priest feller will take keer of it fer me. 


I looked at maw. She was still and smilin’ peace- 
ful-like. I seen her chest heave and she stretched 
out slow. I knowed she was goin’. Old Lead 
howled a mournful wail like it was miseryin’ him 
when maw was dyin’. I touched maw’s head. It 
felt cold and clammy. I knowed she was dead. 


I didn’t know what to do with maw bein’ dead 
and old Lead howlin’ under the floor that a-way. 
I went outside the cabin and pulled the door shut 
behind me. I figgered best to bridle Nig mule and 
ride over the hogback to fetch Toad Hackett. Nig 
brayed sorta sad when I was walkin’ towards the 
stable like he knowed somethin was wrong. I put 
a bridle over his head and he took the bits fer 
onc’st ‘thout bein’ contrarious jist like he was 
feelin sorry and was tryin’ to he’p. I climed strad- 
dle his back and rode down through the holler. The 
sun was high over the knobs when I reached the 
ridge and rode down to Toad’s shanty. I tolt him 
maw was dead. Toad didn’t say anything. He 
looked out cross’t the holler fer quite a spell. Then 
he, squirted a brown stream of terbakker juice 
out’n his mouth. He said: 

“That’s shore bad news. I was expectin’ hit 
though, a’ter I heered one o’ my Brahamy hens 
flap her wings and crow like a danged old rooster 
this mornin’. It’s a bad sign. Hain’t seed it fail 


yet. Reckon I'll drap over t’ Gnaw Bone an’ send 
a telegram t’ Willie. He’ll be comin’ home fer 
shore now. Jist track back ferninced yore maw 


till I fetch some women-folk t’ take holt o’ things.” 

“Shore is mighty ’comodatin’ Toad and I’m much 
obliged. Hump along though, if you ain’t mindin’, 
’sawful lonesome t’home. I ain’t spechul itchin’ 
fer to be ther by myself.” 

I rode back over the ridge. The sun was deep 
over the hills when I passed through the holler. 
Dogwood blossoms, on the hillside, was _ shinin’ 
whiter’n stars at night. Johnny-jump-ups was 
pokin’ their purple noggins out’n the grass like 
they was playin’ hide’n seek, and lookin’ fer each 
other. They was purty. I stopped and picked some 
fer maw. I knowed they’d be mighty purty to put 
on maw’s coffin. I felt sad when I seen the cabin 
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The cloisters of the ancient Benedictine monastery of 
St. George at Stein on the Rhine, Switzerland. 


standin’ dark and lonesome down the holler. I 
didn’t want to go in the house wher maw was. I 
put Nig in the barn and throwed him a couple nub- 
bins. A’ter I slopped the pig I went out’n front 
yard under the persimmon tree. I cried a-bit. 
Maw was good to Willie and me. Reckon Willie’ll 
be sorry now fer leavin’ the hills and traipsin 
’round ’thout sein’ maw ag’in. Reckon he won’t 
get no more corndodger and applesass like maw 


made. I ain’t got nobody fer makin’ -hoecake 
nuther.... 
The county paid fer maw’s buryin’. Us hill-folk 


ain’t got nothin’ nohow. ’Spechul when the dry 
weather burns up the taters and corn like it did 
last year. 

Some welfare-folk from Gnaw Bone fixed maw 
up fer buryin’. She shore looked natch’ral jist like 
she was sleepin’. I put the flars on maw’s coffin. 
Them’s all she had. They was shore purty-white 
dogwood blossoms matchin’ her hair like they 
growed ’spechul fer her buryin’. 

One of the County women bought me a store 
shirt. I wiped the mud off’n my shoes and got my 
Sunday britches out’n the trunk. I was dressed 
purty nice fer the funeral. 
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Some of the neighbors was standin’ a-side maw’s 
coffin singin’ “Lord I’m Comin’ Home,” when the 
mailman fetched me the letter. It was spechul 
delivered from Californy. I knowed it was from 
Willie but I didn’t dast read it durin’ singin’, 
though. I put it in my britches pocket ’till after 
the singing’ and prayin’ was over. Much as I tried 
to act like a man I couldn’t keep from cryin’ 
worser’n a baby when they carried maw’s coffin 
out’n the cabin and loaded it into the jolt wagon. 
I stayed inside a-purpose to read the letter. It 
wern’t from Willie a-tall. It was from that priest 
feller that Willie writ about. He claimed that he 
knowed Willie personal. 


Toad Hackett hollered fer me and I walked out’n 
the yard. I got in Toad’s rig and we follered maw 
in the jolt wagon down through the holler. They 
pulled maw cross’t the ridge to the County’s free 
buryin’ ground over on Gobbler’s knob. I choked 
a-bit when I seen the white dogwood blossoms splat- 
tered through hills. They minded me of maw’s 
hair bein’ so purty. 

I wasn’t aimin’ on tellin’ "bout Willie to nobody 
but Toad Hackett was so obligin’ to me I couldn't 
lie about it. We driv fer quite a spell a-fore Toad 
said anything. 

“Heered from Willie, didn’tcha?” Toad ast. 


“Concernin’ Willie,” I said. I was watchin’ the 
wheels on the jolt wagon bumpin’ over the road 
that was takin’ maw to the graveyard. 

“Comin’ home, I reckon?” Toad kept astin’ ques- 
tions. 

“He ain’t comin’ home—Willie ain’t,” I says. 
“That priest feller writ that he was awful sorry 
to hear ’bout maw dyin’. He said them letters that 
Willie sent home ever’ year "bout corn plantin’ was 
mailed by the warden of a big prison out’n the 
west summers. Willie printed them letters to maw 
—writ a whole stack of letters all at one time and 
told the warden to mail one to maw ever’ spring 
till maw died. That would give maw peace of 
mind knowin’ she’d hear from Willie ever’ spring.” 
I looked up and I seen Toad wiping his sleeve 
cross’t his eyes. It shore was pacifin’ havin’ Toad 
to talk with "bout Willie. “That priest feller 
claimed Willie was a natur’l born’d fiddler. He 
was always fiddlin’. Said Willie et one good supper 
of corndodger’n applesass. He played Mount’in 
Whipperwill a’ter he et. Fiddled it fer the priest 
feller personal. Reckon he’s a likely guy at that. 
He’s Chaplain at the prison and that’s how he 
come to meet up with Willie. I’m much obliged 
that maw never knowed. It would a-broke her pore 
old heart.” 

“Shore would,” Toad said, “him bein’ in that 
prison fer life... .” 

I thought fer quite a spell a’fore I said any- 
thing to Toad. “He ain’t there now, Toad,” I said, 


“Willie was hung fer murder three years a-fore 
maw died.” 
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COMMONISM 








Clutches at Columbia 


Raymond McGinnis 


N MARCH, 1919, the Third or Communist In- 

ternational was formed in Moscow under the 

direct inspiration of Josef Stalin. Five months 
later in Chicago the American branch of the Com- 
munist International composed of left-wing So- 
cialists and other radicals was founded by an out- 
cast Japanese, Sen Katayama. Today, the American 
Communist Party, only twenty years old, con- 
stitutes no little menace to our republican form of 
government. Those acquainted with the fact dis- 
closed during the summer by the Dies Investiga- 
tion of un-American activities, those who have 
listened to Msgr. Sheen and read the Encyclical on 
“Atheistic Communism” need no further persuasion 
on this point. However, the endeavour of the 
present paper is not to summarize the gains made 
by American Communists during the past score 
of years but to consider in a brief manner from 
the view-point of tactics the “how” of those pheno- 
menal gains. For among all the factors which have 
contributed to the implantation and rich harvest 
of Communism in America the technique employed 
has undoubtedly held a strong and determining 
position. 

Before treating the Communist technique as 
such, however, it should be helpful to get a little 
background in the form of a hurried glance at the 
organization of the Communist Party of America. 
Few parties in the country are as well developed 
and perfected. The United States has been divided 
by the Communists into 35 districts with head- 
quarters located in the larger industrial cities. 
Each district is divided into sections; and each 
section in turn is subdivided into nuclei. The 
nuclei are composed of the basic units or cells of 
the Party. Each cell is a party member, who, to 
keep his status, must pay his dues, obey the orders 
of his leader, and be always actively engaged in 
promoting the cause. The work of the cells takes in 
every conceivable field of activity. For example, 
one specially trained cell or party member will 
agitate and organize a strike; a second, who has 
studied in Moscow on a scholarship offered by the 
Russian Government to promising young Com- 
munists thruout the world, will outline and conduct 
a correspondence course on the A.B.C. of Leninism; 
a third cell of intellectual proportions will conduct 
a workers’ study club on Marxism; a fourth, who 
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has only fanaticism to give, will distribute the 
“Communist Catechism for Boys and girls” or 
some other of the 300 Communist publications; 
and so on thru the 65,000 dues-paying, actively 
working Communists in America. Truly, no field 
of activity escapes the young, self-sacrificing son 
of the Third International; he lets no opportunity 
to propagate red principles slip thru his fingers. 

Highly systematic in their party organization, 
no less systematic are the Communists’ tactics. Un- 
christian and unethical they are; but we must ad- 
mit, badly as we hate to, that they are dangerously 
effective. Mexico, Spain, France, Canada, and 
South America force us to the admission and offer 
grim testimony of its truth. But now to consider 
the tactics themselves. From a general standpoint 
we might note these methods as dominating Com- 
munist technique. They are: The Trojan Horse 
method, the Popular or United Front method, and 
the Revolutionary method. This division is, of 
course, arbitrary and actually there is a liberal 
interplay and overlapping of tactics. 

The Trojan Horse method is a camouflage tactic 
employed by the Communists to hide the material- 
istic and atheistic foundations of their system and 
to conceal the party’s anti-religious, anti-demo- 
cratic, and anti-American objectives. It is a cun- 
ning weapon with which the Communists are bor- 
ing and worming themselves into the controlling 
and key positions of the country’s labor unions, 
peace societies, governmental departments, army, 
navy, the Y.M.C.A., in fact, into any position where 
they can join hands with any right-wing socialists, 
or non-communist groups preferring to remain 
aloof and work things out by their isolated selves. 
At the same time they were rather blatant in the 
declaration of their objectives which we might 
summarize in this manner: the abolition of the 
republican form of government; the abolition of 
private property; the abolition of the freedom of 
religion, speech, and press; the erection of a soviet 
form of government. 

Finding this isolationism and vociferous declara- 
tion of objectives merely antagonized the masses of 
Americans, the Communists at the 7th Interna- 
tional Congress in July of 1935 inaugurated, under 
the direction of Stalin, the so-called Trojan Horse 
method. This method was to follow the thirty cen- 
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tury old strategy used by the Greeks in capturing 
Troy. Just as the ancient Greeks hid their true 
intents within the hollow sides of the wooden horse 
so the modern Communists decided to hide their 
purposes under the guise of friendship and love 
for the principles and ideals of the nation to be 
overthrown. There would be no change in the 
fundamental aims outlined in the Manifesto of 1848 
or the “Das Kapital” of 1868. There would be no 
loss of autonomy—merely a sugar-coating of the 
bitter truth. And just as the unsuspecting Trojans 
taking the wooden horse for a token of peace and 
friendship tore down their fortifications and let the 
enemy into their midst, so the Communists success- 
fully hoped to enter into the institutions and so- 
cieties of America. In full accord with this age-old 
technique the Communists now tell us that Com- 
munism is not anti-religious, but religion’s friend 
willing to join with all truly religious people in 
eradicating the ills of capitalism. Communism is 
not Bolshevism, but modern twentieth century 
Americanism. Communism is not anti-democratic, 
but the new and truer type of democracy firmly 
rooted in the best traditions of the revolutionary 
fathers, the Declaration of Independence, and the 
writings of Jefferson and Paine. That this Trojan 
Horse method is a fraud in the grand style is too 
evident to dwell upon. 


Closely allied with the old Greek tactic is the 
Popular or United Front method. Its main task is 
to unite all right-wing socialists, non-communist 
radicals, peace societies, labor and farm unions, 
religious groups, in short, all groups that will join, 
into one big party or front under the leadership 
of trained Communists. To organize the Front two 
principal means are employed. First, the Com- 
munists insinuate themselves into already existing 
societies and organizations by the above considered 
Trojan Horse. Secondly, they create new organiza- 
tions which are cloaked in innocent looking titles 
like “The American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy”; “The American Civil Liberties Union” ; 
“The Workers’ International Relief’; “The Labor 
Sport’s Union”; or some other such attractive ap- 
pellation. With such masqueraded titles the Com- 
munists catch many loyal Americans who little 
realize that they are doing much to destroy those 
very things they think they are helping to pre- 
serve. Finally, when all these various groups have 
been united under the control of Communists, the 
so-called Popular or United Front comes into being, 
a strong minority party possessing an influence 
vastly out of proportion with its size. The party 
stands as a determining minority between any two 
major parties, for example, the Republican and the 
Democratic. It has the power to put one or the 
other major party into office. And naturally the 
majority group making the most concessions to 
Communist policies will receive this Popular Front 
minority’s support. But the purpose of the Front 
is more than merely getting concessions from the 
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political party it helps into office. Its real goal, as 
Dr. Matthews, one time Communist, explained to 
the Dies Investigating Committee, is to bring about 
a split in one of the major parties and form a pow- 
erful Farm-Labor party piloted by our destroyers 
of democracy. In office the Farm-Labor party by 
enacting straight-jacket legislation for capital, by 
burdening the country with devastating taxes, and 
by making unprecedented appropriations for relief 
would bankrupt the government and make it ready 
for a receiver. That would be the Communists’ 
cue. As the best organized and equipped party in 
the country they would be the logical and willing 
receivers. However, they fully realize that the 
capitalists and many others who know their game 
will no more raise the yellow flag without a strug- 
gle than did Franco and Catholic Spain. And so 
we come to our third tactic, the Communist revolu- 
tionary method. 


The Trojan Horse and the Popular Front are 
merely “ground breakers” for the more basic revo- 
lutionary technique. After they have precipitated 
an economic, social, and political crisis thruout the 
nation, the revolution is to usher the servants of 
Soviet servitude into power. Furthermore, this 
latter method is the one which the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International (ECCI) has 
decreed that the American Communists must pur- 
sue in consummating the overthrow of the Amer- 
ican government. We now quote some of the in- 
structions from Moscow concerning this revolution- 
ary method. 

1. In carrying out these tasks (i.e. tasks of the 
revolution) the Communists must utilize all 
legal possibilities to develop mass work and 
to link up legal and illegal work. 

2. There is no way out.... other than the one 
shown by the October Revolution.... con- 
fiscation of banks, of the factories, mines.... 
etc. 

3. The plenum of the executive committee of the 
Communist International obliges all sec- 
tions.... “to prepare for the revolution” and 
“the battles for power.” 

McCormack, Investigation of un-Am. Act. 
Report 153, Feb. 15, 1935. 


To these instructions handed down by the ECCI 
the American party fully ascribes. This is patent 
from the passage which we read in the Daily Work- 
er, Aug. 18, 1934. 


The revolutionary way out of the crisis begins 
with the fight for unemployment insurance, 
against wage cuts, for wage increases, for relief 
to the farmers—thru demonstrations, strikes, a 
general strike leading up to the seizure of power, 
to the destruction of capitalism by a revolution- 
ary workers’ government. 


Thus we might hurriedly summarize the domi- 
nant tactics used by the Communists in America. 
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FOR FUTURE REFERENCE’ 


Quentin Morrow Phillip 


OU’RE only two, honey, and I’m well along the 

middle thirties. So many years passed before you 

came that I seldom thought I could have a tot 
like you. Now that you’re here I can hardly picture 
life without you. Yet I know it will not always be 
like it is. You will grow, become a young lady, and 
in due time leave the home of your parents. It was 
ever thus. 

But this thought comes to me now, and I write it 
for future reference. Some day when you are grown 
and before you leave our home, I shall sit down with 
you and tell you of things I should like you to know 
but which fathers somehow don’t always tell their 
daughters. That’s because, as you shall see, daughters 
don’t usually take fathers into their confidence—and, 
anyway, most young ladies in their generation think 
they know more than their dads do. Dad may be a 
good provider, but he’s an old fossil, out of date, not 
up with the times, and, besides, the world and the 


times are not what they were when he was a young 
man. 

I shall tell you it isn’t so, honey. Dads are usually 
so far ahead of the younger generation that the boys 
and girls would blush with ignorance if the old fossils 
told them what they know. You see, it takes a heap 
of living to round out a man, and most dads have had 
so much experience, good and bad, that their footing 
is solid and they know whereof they speak. 

What shall I tell you when you are grown? I shall 
tell you, come what may, let your friends do what they 
will, make it your ambition to live in imitation of our 
Heavenly Lady. No, I shan’t imply you become a dry 
as dust saint or ascetic or live apart from the world. 
I shan’t expect you to walk about with a holier than 
thou expression, afraid to smile for fear goodness might 
fly away from you. But I will show you that you can 
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In so short a paper it would be impossible to treat 
adequately the many details and twists employed in 
relation to these pivotal tactics. We must ‘pass 
over the Communists’ “end of the rainbow prom- 
ises”; their perfidiously proffered right hand to 
Catholicism; their cultural program whose motto 
is—demoralize the youth with pornography in all 
its forms and the overthrow of America will be 
easy; their world congresses with distinguished 
speakers; and their activities among the wealthy, 
the intelligentsia, and the Educators of the United 
States. Yet, to obtain some notion of how very 
subtle Communists can be, let us outline several of 
their finer twists. 

The first subtle twist we might treat is the one 
used by Communists in handling strikes; we can 
call this tactic the “dilemma strike.” For in fo- 
menting strikes among the workers these votaries 
of Sovietism forge a two-edged sword which cuts 
to their advantage regardless of the edge used. 
Trained agitators organize a strike, let us say, for 
higher wages. Now, if the strike is won, the Com- 
Mmunists exclaim—behold what Communism has 
given you. It is but a sample of what is your 
right and what you will get under the new Amer- 
ican-Communist democracy. However, if the strike 
is a failure, the Communists exclaim—behold how 
the capitalist-dominated democracy treats its work- 
ers. Your lot is that of slaves; you are being un- 
scrupulously exploited by capitalists who control 
the government. “Workers of the nation, unite”; 
cast off your chains; you have nothing to lose. 
The two-edged sword is probably sharper on the 
side of strike failure. For when a strike is accom- 
panied with violence and fails, the Communists use 


the failure as a means of defacing the government 
and destroying the workers’ confidence in that 
government. And, as a wise old man by the name 
of Copernicus, better known as an astronomer than 
an author of political treatises, said, “.... when 
people lose confidence in one form of government 
that form must soon give way to a new one.” 

The second subtle tactic we consider we might 
call the “pay your way revolutionary method.” It 
consists in manipulating things in such a manner 
that the government to be overthrown supplies 
most of the money for its own overthrow. For 
many years Russia contributed many rubles to ad- 
vance the Communist party in America. But re- 
cently, though some authorities deny this, Stalin 
and the ECCI have decreed that the Communist 
Party in America must finance itself and let the 
United States pay for its own funeral. Whereupon 
the Reds worked and are still working themselves 
into important positions on the relief programs 
from which they are getting much assistance. 

All Communist technique, then, can be sum- 
marized under two headings: deceit and alienism. 
The one all-pervading characteristic of Communism 
is deception. Like the Greeks of Agamemnon, 
Communists consider trickery the highest of vir- 
tues. Then, Communist technique is inspired and 
dictated by a foreign and alien power. Organical- 
ly united with the Third International the policies 
of the American Communist party are determined 
by the ECCI whose personnel is composed largely 
of the Russian Commissars who in turn are the 
rulers of the U.S.S.R. It now remains to be seen 
whether the greatest nation in the world will suc- 
cumb to the trickery and deceit of a foreign nation. 
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laugh, enjoy all the nice pleasures of life and still fol- 
low in the footsteps of that Gracious Woman. For 
She is the acme of chastity, charity and charm, and by 
living in imitation of Her you will give yourself a 
fulsome existence rich in an experience beyond price. 
Yes, I know many friends will laugh at you and 
what they call such prudery. It is always the “mod- 
ern” thing to indulge in off-color stories and to break 
convention in thought if not in deed. But I will have 
you remember this: Everything that poses as “mod- 
ern” is usually so hoary with age it creaks in its bones, 
while the oldest of virtues is still as fresh today as 
when it became grace and is so far ahead of the “mod- 
ern” that an eternity will never wither its bloom. Be 
clean in mind, my child, and you will always be clean 
in body and soul, for no girl or woman is ever truly 
beautiful when she carries within her the taint of sin. 


And I shall tell you this, honey: Never try to com- 
pete with men on a man’s common frontier. You may 
have the gift and the talent to make an outstanding 
business success, but it is all as nothing. Money is 
never the riches of a full and contented life. A buxom 
and happy woman with a family of six or more is by 
far a greater success than a prim and intellectual 
character who counts her gains in dollars and her 
achievements in a closet filled with fineries. To bring 
one child into the world and to give it intelligent care 
is in all reasoning a greater accomplishment than the 
building of a palatial house or the purchase of cars 
and luxuries which most of us can most nicely do with- 
out. Think not of success in a man’s world but of 
motherhood and devotion in a sphere where you can 
ever reign as an acknowledged queen. 


Nor look upon love as a means to an end, to be in- 
dulged in lightly and without restraint. For marriage 
is neither a bargain nor a business but a partnership 
where two share a sacrament and by its grace form a 
united stand against the world and all its pitfalls and 
allurements. A good man, my child, is to be sought 
with prudence and care, and, once found, respected and 
treated with honor. For, as you will honor him so he 
will honor you, and by your gifts of womanhood, if you 
so will, you can make him the entirety of yourself. No 
woman is ever complete without a man, nor a man 
without a woman, and it lies in the province of mar- 
riage to create a happiness and a fitness of living that 
is most pleasing to God. 

True, you will speak of divorces, tell of broken 
homes, tears, discord and tragedy. But I will counter 
that these are contrary to Divine intentions, and that 
if a woman will go about seeking her mate in that 
spirit which God intended and seal her marriage with 
intelligence as well as with prayer, she need never fear 
the tragedy of a broken home, a broken heart, or a 


misery no water can drown. It always was and always 
will be in the hollow of a woman’s hand to create a 
successful marriage, and she can do this quite simply 
if she will lay aside false prides, vain ambitions and a 
perspective that visions much to gain but little to give. 

We’ve been married ten years thus far, your mother 
and I. God willing our lives be spared, we will be 
married many times ten years. It hasn’t always been 
easy sailing. There were times when we had dif- 
ferences and times when we couldn’t agree on some 
thing or another. But, honey, we’ve never had a 
serious quarrel, and I doubt if we ever can have one. 
We both brought to our marriage a saving sense of 
humor—and, sometimes, when it seemed even that 
might snap, we bolstered it with some honest-to-good- 
ness prayer, and we muddled through, unfailingly ac- 
quiring a deeper respect and regard for each other. 
Prayer can be such a great leveler. No man or woman 
can ever go wrong on their knees. 


And I shall tell you about these always new ideas 
on birth control. They are so silly, and so dangerously 
laden with physical harm and sin to the soul. Until 
now God has given us only you. But we hope to have 
another, and more. Yet, should there be no other, 
we shall never take pride in the smallness of our 
family, for well we know a home with many is verily 
a treasure house and God is delighted. It is a rare 
privilege indeed to be co-creators of human lives and 
a masterpiece in joy to see them grow and unfold 
their character before one’s own eyes. And happy is 
the mother whose brood is large and who faithfully 
discharge their obligation to God, to their parents, and 
to the world about them. The woman who with the 
aid of so-called science and a conscience shrivelled 
medical art plays dangerously with the functions of 
her sacred body, robs herself of chastity, of charm, 
and that innate maturity which graciously stamps 
her sex. 

Yes, I shall speak to you of these intimate things, 
for I would wish you to be a woman of wisdom 
and character. I know your mother will instruct you 
on her own account, teach you the rules and essentials 
of life. But yet I shall be one father who will cast a 
false modesty aside and speak to his daughter from a 
man’s point of view so that she may better understand 
how important it is being a good miss, a better woman, 
and a fine mother. Godliness is holiness—and if I can 
impart to your mind one truth wrested from a hard 
experience and know it will help you along life’s dif- 
ficult journey, then I shall feel I have done a good 
deed which will always stand you in good stead. You 
are precious to me now. I love every curl on your 
little head and every dimple on your little body. God 
grant that your soul be that precious to Him when 
you are grown and bring forth other lives. 
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I MARRIED A CATHOLIC 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


O NOT be misled by the title. This is not 
D another article of the type read in the popu- 
lar magazines, credited to a series of Mrs. 
Anonymouses. Most readers have encountered one 
or several of these wordy attempts at rationaliza- 
tion on a bad matrimonial bargain. “I Married a 


Nazi!” “I Married a Jew!” “I Married a Gen- 
tile!” I differ from the other scribbling wives in 
this. Their dissertations are long drawn whistles 


in the dark. But whenI say: “I Married a Catho- 
lic!” mine is a shout from the house tops—You 
see, I too am a Catholic. 


Because of the common basis of faith on which 
my marriage is established it is necessary for me 
to forego the emotional attempts at self-justifica- 
tion in which the anonymous ladies seem to revel. 
I must even pass hurriedly by the various aspects 
of Mendel’s law and forget completely the dark 
problems of race assimilation and tradition adjust- 
ment that provide such intriguing material for dis- 
cussion. 


When a Catholic woman marries a Catholic man, 
the couple are likely to encounter only those dif- 
ficulties which have to do with the establishment 
and maintenance of any home and family. There is 
a certain peace, and stability in the relationship 
that affords relaxation in the consoling thought 
that man and wife pronounced at the altar shall so 
remain, “until death do us part.” 

Drawn together by recognition of the same set 
of values, one in the other, our personalities seem 
to merge into one single splendid thing, that is a 
family. 

From the first moment when we realized we had 
been accorded the gift of a mutual love, it was the 
hope and prayer of each of us that the characteris- 
ties and traits and features of the other would be 
repeated in our children. No need was there for a 
cold blooded decision as to whether we would or 
would not indulge in the luxury of offspring. 
Rather the matter was taken for granted to be 
out of the human power. It was the awe inspiring 
role of God Almighty to offer human life through 
us. We were only the privileged instruments. 

So we did not worry about a career for me. We 
did not argue as to the merits of first owning a 
home or at least a car of this year’s model. We did 
not even balance the existence of a new generation 
against retirement at forty. 
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We had one course to follow. Marriage was a 
Sacrament, instituted primarily for the sake and 
survival of the family. 

So along came the children. And now there are 
five. Right up the well known stair steps go the 
little heads, starting from a level surface of twins. 

On we go from day to day, from year to year. 
We have known bad times, in a worldly economic 
way. We have met old man Depression and lived 
to laugh in his face. My husband has stood in the 
lines of the unemployed waiting an opportunity 
to leave an application for work and I have snapped 
my fingers at the college degrees that at one time 
meant a woman would not be obliged to do her own 
washing and ironing. And out of the hard times 
has come to us a balanced point of view that I do 
not think will ever be lost to either of us. We know 
and appreciate the fact that within the four walls 
of any house when we make a home is all the wealth 
that really matters. 

Now we are looking forward to a glowing future 
or shall I say futures? For our lives are sig- 
nificant now only in relation to the discharging of 
our duties as parents. 

We recall the same dear memories of childhood 
that we see being formed by our own boys and 
girls. Bright days are these. Important days that 
will stand out in retrospect forever, yet they seem 
ordinary and even casual to those who do not hold 
like things to remember. There are the treasured 
mornings when our little girls and boys will walk 
slowly up a church aisle to receive Holy Com- 
munion. Their Father and I will appreciate and 
even envy that reverent, rapt occasion that comes 
only once in any life. And we’ll walk with them 
up that aisle and up the years, past the various 
milestones that are essentially the same as those 
we also knew. And when at last there comes the 
time when five children attain maturity, my hus- 
band and I will still be there, side by side, as once 
we stood at a nuptial Mass. 

I married a Catholic! And when I did it was as 
though my life sang on the dear familiar strains 
of a well loved melody. Echoing behind every 
thought, every need, every problem, was that basic, 
fundamental sharing of faith that assured me over 
and over again that life would go on and on and 
on. It was ours only to live with the constant peti- 
tion that He who made marriage a Sacrament 
would always bless our home. 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 





UGUST 5th is a red-letter day 

each year for the monastic 

family. The Candidates who 
enter the Monastery on the feast of 
St. Benedict in July are admitted to 
the Novitiate today. This year’s 
class numbered thirteen. The Can- 
didates received the Benedictine 
Habit from Father Abbot Ignatius 
before the Conventual Mass. Great 
interest was added to the service 
this year by the use for the first 
time of the new Rite of Investing. 
The late renowned liturgical re- 
former, Dom Gueranger, O.S.B., de- 
voted his life to restoring to mo- 
nastic life and practice the ancient 
Benedictine customs. His studies 
and research are responsible for the 
new form of receiving Novices that 
we are now using. The new Ritual 
shows a greater fidelity to the spirit 
















of the Holy Rule. All the cere- 
monies bear the impressive char- 
acter of St. Benedict’s plan for re- 
ceiving guests and admitting young 


men to the monastic novitiate. The 
Candidates are first announced to 
the Abbot as guests who seek admis- 
sion. At the Superior’s command 
they are brought into the sanctuary. 
That they may understand the na- 
ture of monastic life the Abbot ex- 
plains to them the kind of life they 
are about to embrace. He further 
tries their sincerity by asking if 
they are willing to renounce the 
world. When the Candidates have 
assured the Abbot of their determi- 
nation to leave all and follow Christ, 
the ceremony of receiving them into 
the Monastery begins. 

St. Benedict always welcomed the 
guests because he received Christ in 
their person. The twelve 
Apostles were Christ’s 
guests at the Last Supper. 
He showed them a distinct 
mark of reverence and love 
by washing their feet. 
Faithful to the command of 


Ruins of the disastrous fire 
of 1887. 
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Class of novices newly invested. 
Seated: Thomas Sherwood, Joseph 


Ballard, Father Claude (Socius), 
Robert Berndt, Quentin Quinn; 
Standing: Robert Frieders, Albert 


Carman, Charles Fuerst, Robert Ber- 

ling, Martin Walpole, Matthew Neu, 

Robert Lies, Charles Miller, Frank 
Schmidt. 


Christ that he had given an 
example which all should obey, 
St. Benedict directs the Abbot and 
monks to show this same mark of 
charity to visitors at the Monastery. 
The ancient monastic practice of ad- 
mitting novices obeyed the letter of 
Christ’s word. Like unto Christ the 
Abbot performs this ceremony of 
washing the feet. To represent the 
whole family two Fathers, two 
Clerics, and two Brothers were cho- 
sen to assist in washing the feet and 
to kiss the foot of each Candidate 
as a sign of reverence to Christ. 
This ceremony took place in the 
Choir while the monks chanted the 
beautiful melody sung at the same 
service on Holy Thursday. It is the 
song of fraternal charity—brotherly 
love for the sake of Christ. The 
washing of the feet also symbolises 
purification from the world. After 
the Father of the monastery has 
cleansed the Candidates from the 
stain of worldly life, he leads them 
back to the altar to clothe them in 
the Habit of the monastic life. Then 
with his paternal blessing and 
prayers the Novices begin their first 
year’s training in the school of St. 
Benedict. 

We were happy to welcome to our 
monastic family, Robert Berling, 
Charles Fuerst, Quentin Quinn, 
Martin Walpole and Robert Sher- 
wood of Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Robert Frieders, Robert Lies of 


Aurora, Illinois; Joseph Ballard, 
Charles Miller, and Frank Schmidt 
of Louisville, Kentucky; Robert 
Berndt of South Bend, Indiana; 


Matthew Neu of Warrenville, IIli- 
nois, and Albert Carman of Lima, 
Ohio. 

September 2nd commemorates an 
unusual anniversary day for the Ab 
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With our boys 


AT WORK AND PLAY 


bey. The youthful monastic 
foundation was beginning its pro- 
gram of expansion when a devastat- 
ing fire on this day in 1887 com- 
pletely destroyed the results of 
hard labor and sacrifice. There are 
yet some older Fathers and Broth- 
ers in the Community who endured 
the hardships of that trying day. 
And the memory of all its details is 
still quite vivid with these living 
historians of the past. While the 
monks were at dinner the fire broke 
out. Apparently it had already 
gained considerable headway before 
it was discovered. Handicapped by 
time and lack of adequate equipment 
the monks were unable to check the 
fire’s destructive progress. All at- 
tention was devoted to saving what 
they could from the flames. Much 
of the loss could never be replaced— 
old books from the Mother Abbey at 
Einsiedeln, manuscripts and docu- 
ments. In a few hours the monks 
of St. Meinrad’s were a homeless 
Community. 

Undaunted by the loss Abbot Fin- 
tan and his little group began the 
great work of rebuilding. The Ab- 
bey and the Seminary building of to- 
day are monuments to their piety 
and energy. From this second start 
a greater Benedictine Abbey has 
arisen. Gold is tried by fire, just 
men by tribulation. The religious 
spirit with which those monks ac- 
cepted their loss has marked this 
anniversary as a day of prayer. 
September 2, 1887, has become more 
than a historical date. The monks 
make this a special day of petition 
for continued protection against 
fire. And the Community of today 
is grateful to God for His generous 
blessing that made successful the 
efforts to rebuild a ruined Abbey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Father Hugh and Brother John 
are recovering from minor injuries 
received in an automobile accident 
early in July. 

Father Martin has returned from 
Cincinnati without having his right 
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September finds the orchards and 
vineyards very busy places. 


eye removed, as was thought neces- 
sary. 

Fathers Joachim and Leonard are 
back from summer school at Notre 
Dame; Fathers Clement, Herbert, 
Gerard, Alcuin, and Fraters Ed- 
mund, Denis and Brendan have re- 
turned from the Catholic University 
at Washington. Father Robert is 
also back for a short vacation, but 
will return in the fall. 

Father Linus has left for the In- 
dian Mission at Fort Totten, North 
Dakota, the scene of his future 
priestly labors. 


Newly professed fratres: Left to right: 


Father Sebastian will reinforce 
the Marmion faculty this year, his 
place at St. Placid’s Hall being filled 
by Father Alcuin. , 


Father Rudolph preached a re- 
treat for Boy Scouts at Camp Po- 
ho-ka the third week in August. 


Father Prior also preached a re- 
treat for women at Warrenville, Illi- 
nois; Father Walter at Ferdinand, 
Indiana; and Father Bernardine 
preached the seventh annual retreat 
for men at the Abbey. 


Among old school fellows who returned to 

semi for the investiture or pro- 
Ernest Strahl, 
Francis Kruthaupt, Laverne Boren, William 
Morley, Thomas arra, John Weldon, 
Emanuel Carrico, Randall Mills, Aloysius 
Stallings, Edward Wimsatt, Harold and 
Howard Lundergan, Ray Market, Carl Shet- 
ler, William O’Brien, Vincent McLaughlin, 
Paul Fleury, Thomas Lyons, Ernest Green- 
wood, James and Robert Shanahan, Roman 
Vollmer, Victor Kunkler, Sylvester Schmitt, 
Wilfrid Jahn, Leslie Quinker, John Metzger, 
James Vallely, Joseph Timko, Joseph Gayso, 
William Vollmuth, Thomas Kinnevey, Jo- 
seph, Francis, Paul, and James Dooley, Wil- 
liam Clark, Linus Hopf, John Dede, Joseph 
Conrad, Jerome Krapf, Ray Reising, 
Howard French, William Regnier, Anthony 
Jakious, Clinton Hirsch, Richard Mueller, 
Pat Ryan, John Kramer, Raymond McGin- 
nis, and Joe Sprug. Other visitors swelled 
the number to about 150. 


nary 
fession of their friends were: 


Father Claude (Socius), Rembert 


Gehant, Cletus Miller, Julius Armbruster, Leo Grommes, Austin Whitaker, 
and Wulstan Mork. 
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DIVERSITY IN HOLINESS 
By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. 


OLINESS is simply that ex- 

pression of love for God 

which absorbs the life of an 
individual and transmits its ardor tv 
those about them. The form of ex- 
pression differs widely. We have 
only to read the lives of the Saints 
to prove this. Father Steuart has 
taken a number of saints or persons 
well known for their sanctity and in 
brief describes their manner of spir- 
itual life and the method by which 
they attained holiness. These studies 
are of great value to the layman 
who seeks perfection but is fearful 
of the long road ahead. We may 
never hope to follow the rigid mor- 
tifications of some of the saints but 
there are elements in each “way of 
holiness” that are helpful, inspiring 
and instructive to the modern aspi- 
rant to Sainthood. 

Here is the story of the rugged 
piety and ardent labors of the tire- 
less confessor, Curé de Ars. “For 
him the only good was the love of 
God and the only evil sin.” For the 
humble soul who feels inadequate to 
attempt great things, there is the 
“Little Way” of St. Therese. Though 
her holiness lay in doing little 
things, it was of that “quality which 
would have been adequate to meet 
the dizziest height and the fiercest 
strain.” St. Benedict Joseph Labre, 
the nomad, cherishing his filthy 
rags, living upon garbage, was ap- 
parently a frightful failure but “he 
became a heavenly success.” 
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Marie-Eustelle Harpain, the little 
seamstress, aimed to be hidden, ordi- 
nary, trivial, at everyone’s service; 
to welcome misunderstanding deri- 
sion and neglect. Every trial was a 
force that brought her closer to the 
Blessed Sacrament. Many an hum- 
ble business woman, pursuing her 
daily routine, might find in Marie- 
Eustelle’s way to holiness a rule of 
life adaptable and helpful toward 
her own spiritual progress. 

St. Francis De Sales by his very 
human and understanding letters 
and advices dispelled the false idea 
of sanctity. “A life of a saint,” 
wrote St. Francis, “must be capable 
of being lived among the surround- 
ings in which the lives of ordinary 
men are lived.” While he termed 
sanctity the greatest of miracles, he 
declared it not so difficult as to be 
out of reach of the most ordinary 
person. 

Other saints whose way of sanc- 
tity Father Steuart has sketched in- 
clude St. Ignatius Loyola, Brother 
Lawrence, the Holy Martin of 
Tours, St. Catherine of Genoa and 
St. Bernadette Soubirous, and Moth- 
er Julian of Norwich. 


THE WOMAN WHO WAS POOR 
By Leon Bloy 


Nearly half a century has elapsed 
since this powerful French novel 
was written. Like all great master- 
pieces, it has lost none of its color 
by the passing of time and its beau- 
ty and strength have been well pre- 
served by an able translator. 
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Clotilde is the “woman” of the 
story. Poor she was in truth. Her 
home, the foulest of garrets in the 
foulest of Paris tenements. Her par- 
ents, vile creatures who gladly sold 
her charms for their own evil pur- 
poses. But her beauty of soul re- 
mained. Facing physical collapse 
under the strain of her surround- 
ings she was forced to become an 
artist’s model. But the artist was a 
great soul; he discovered the price- 
less treasure that had been sent him 
and he guarded her as his own. In 
his home she met leading French 
writers and artists. They accepted 
her as one of their circle, marveling 
at her understanding and logic. 
Robbed of her guardian by death, 
she married Leopold, the artist and 
illuminator. They were very happy, 
very close to God. 

Tragedy walks close beside the 
characters of Bloy. Interpreting the 
mind of their master, they wander 
amid mystic clouds of spiritual hap- 
piness or are plunged into black and 
bitter despondency. Leopold’s sight 
failed. He could no longer paint. 
“Poverty flung herself upon him like 
a@ ravenous beast on a ripe fruit 
torn by the wind from its stem.” 
Sickness, death, persecution rained 
constant frightful blows upon Clo- 
tilde and Leopold. Finally the warn- 
ing of the old missionary, made so 
long before, was fulfilled. Clotilde 
walked alone. Like St. Francis of 
Assisi, she threw wide her arms and 
embraced Lady Poverty as her own. 
Like Benedict of Labre she wan- 
dered homeless, clothed in vagrant’s 
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rags, a “Pilgrim of the Holy Sepul- 
chre.” She had given all, she knew 
the joy of Divine Love. “I am com- 
pletely happy,” she said; “One does 
not enter into Paradise tomorrow or 
the next day, or in ten years’ time— 
but ‘this day’ if one is poor and cru- 
cified.” 

This book is a sermon, a medita- 
tion, a spiritual treatise, a mag- 
nificent story, a literary treasure. 


JOYCE KILMER’S ANTHOLOGY 
OF CATHOLIC POETS 


Edited by Shaemas O’Sheel 


Joyce Kilmer wrote the introduc- 
tion for the first edition of his an- 
thology in Camp Mills, Mineola, 
N. Y. in August, 1917. His choice 
of Catholic poems written since the 
middle of the nineteenth century is 
“as much a reflection of his spirit 
as any poem of his own.” Kilmer 
called his anthology a book of 
images, “containing representations 
carved by those who worked by the 
aid of memory, the strange memory 
ef men living in Faith.” 

In 1926 Shaemas O’Sheel added 
to the original anthology some 
unique Gaelic devotional transla- 
tions, and poems unavailable in 
Joyce Kilmer’s lifetime. The latest 
edition was edited in 1937. The most 
notable of its additions are the 
poems of Chesterton, Aline Kilmer, 
Sister Madeleva, Oliver Gogarty, 
Leonard Feeney, S.J., and other 
loved, well-known contemporaries. 


There is a fearlessness of Faith 
and happy tone to these writers 
that affirms the fine choice of the 
editor in placing their creations be- 
side those of Alice Meynell, Car- 
dinal Newman, Francis Thompson, 
Coventry Patmore, Lionel Johnson, 
Louise Guiney, and Joyce Kilmer. 


THE MANTLE OF MERCY 


By Leo Weismantel, Translated by 
Albert Paul Schimberg 


On the 27th of September, 1660, 
a new saint entered Heaven. His 
life had been one long errand of 
mercy. He had met the impossible 
and conquered it time and again. 
Thousands of hungry babes, or- 
phans, starving people, suffering 
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sick and wounded had known the 
touch of his helpful hand, had been 
given food, shelter and care by him 
and his spiritual followers. St. 
Vincent de Paul spread the “mantle 
of mercy” over France during a 
dark and gloomy period of her 
history. His works were his prayers. 
His activities were unceasing. Where 
there was poverty and need, where 
the despairing cry of the prisoner 
or the galley slave was heard, there 
was this kindly gentle man, whose 
practical mind sought and found the 
way to relieve and better their con- 
dition. 

Today organized charity staggers 
under the burdens imposed by long 
years of economic depression and 
unemployment. In many cases it 
has become cold and hard. The life 
study of this very human and in- 
trepid apostle of charity comes at 
this time with a particular message 
of courage and inspiration. The lit- 
tle ones he enfolded in his mantle 
might well be the unwanted little 
ones of today. His example excites 
us to enfold them with our love and 
help to find a way to give practical 
aid to the less fortunate. When our 
stories of suffering and wretched- 
ness were brought him he was wont 
to exclaim: “O what joy you give 
me! Let us find new means of help- 
ing!” 

The author of this simple life of 
St. Vincent spends no words of 
pietistic praise on his subject. He 
simply records his amazing deeds, 
each a story in itself. Daily these 
deeds are repeated in the far flung 
charities of his spiritual sons and 
daughters. 


THE LITURGICAL ALTAR 
By Geoffrey Webb 


With the new and increased in- 
terest in Liturgy there has come, 
quite naturally, an increased in- 
terest in liturgical art. The plain 
liturgical altar, its form, its history 
and correct arrangement is here ex- 
plained in word and illustration by 
Mr. Webb, a distinguished designer 
and craftsman. Clergy and laity 
may find here the proper form and 
setting for the liturgy of the Church 
and the desire of the Holy See in 
this regard. The austere beauty of 
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the plain altar with its suspended 
crucifix and six large candles is a 
happy reminder of earlier days. In 
his introduction to Mr. Webb’s work, 
the Reverend Bede Jarrett, O.P., re- 
marks, “This book will surely help 
on the good work that has already 
been so well begun, to show men the 
loveliness of God, and the beauty of 
holiness.” 


LOOKING ON JESUS 
By Paul L. Blakely, S.J. 


Both priest and people, having 
read or heard the Sunday Gospel 
selections so frequently, will wel- 
come an explanation of them in the 
light of present day situations. Such 
an explanation, free, fresh, and 
practical, is offered us by Father 
Blakely in his “Looking on Jesus.” 
The individual readings are light 
and short, always covering just two 
pages. For the priest, preparing a 
sermon on the gospel of the Sunday, 
Father Blakely’s reflection may 
serve as a pump primer to set in 
motion a train of thoughts. The 
titles, too, are very striking and 
thought-provoking; the lay reader 
who has heard the Sunday sermon 
may find in the explanation, as giv- 
en by Father Blakely, a help to 
digest the sermon the better; he who 
has been unable to hear any sermon 
at all may discover in these readings 
many wholesome suggestions and 
practical applications for the given 
Sunday. The book offers fifty-eight 
such readings and reflections. 


September Bookshelf 


Diversity in Holiness by R. H. J. 
Steuart, S.J., Published by Sheed 
& Ward. Price $2.00 


The Woman Who Was Poor by Leon 
Bloy. Published by Sheed & Ward. 
Price $2.00 


Joyce Kilmer’s Anthology of Catho- 
"he Poets. Published by Liverright. 
Price $1.98 


The Mantle of Mercy by Leo Weis- 
mantel, translated by Schimberg. 
Published by Bruce. Price $2.00 

The Liturgical Altar by Geoffrey 
Webb. Published by Benziger 
Brothers. Price $1.00 


Looking on Jesus by Paul L. Blake- 
ly, S.J. Published by The Ameri- 
ca Press, 58 Park Place, New 
York. No price is given. 
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Sixty Years 
At Prayer and Work 


N LOOKING at the picture of nonagenarian Father 
| Luke Gruewe, O.S.B., one would not suspect the long- 
time monk of being a one-time officer in the Prussian 
t Army. This soldier of the Kaiser’s has been a soldier of 
Christ under the banner of Benedict for sixty years. The 
jubilee was celebrated July 11. At the Conventual High 
| Mass Father Luke unaided sang in his ninety-year old 
mellow baritone the beautiful “Suscipe me, Domine” (Re- 
ceive me, O Lord), repeating after sixty years those 
same vows which he has so faithfully kept. 





Touching upon the high lights of Father Luke’s career 
after he had exchanged the brilliant uniform of the Prus- 
sian officer for the simple black habit of the Benedictine 
monk on July 11, 1879, we note his ordination to the holy 
priesthood February 12, 1882; his appointment as pro- 
fessor in the Seminary; then Prior of St. Meinrad after 
which he was sent to Louisiana in 1899 where he founded 
what is now St. Joseph’s Abbey and whose Prior he was 
until 1903 when he returned to St. Meinrad to teach 
theology. For many years he was editor of “Paradieses- 
Fruechte.” In 1907 he was again appointed Prior of St. 
Meinrad, which office he held until 1929. 


Father Luke offers up the Holy Sacrifice every day, 
the man of prayer and the soldier of Christ still. Fa- 
ther Luke, can you hold out another ten years so we can 
celebrate with you your centenary! 











Junior Knights 
A Vision 
Thomas Echaefers, 0.S. 8. 


ISIONS were granted to some Saints. However, there are more Saints, living 

and dead, who had no visions at all except one—to love God above all things. 

That vision was common to every Saint, living or dead. Call it a vision or an 
idea or an ideal. The fact remains that to achieve, to attain, you must have an idea 
or an ideal, a perfect vision or a vision of perfection. 


A boy who takes up any career has an ideal. He visualizes an objective. He sees 
himself great, noble, famous, successful. 


We Americans are too prone to neglect ideals. Many of us have stopped thinking 
for ourselves. We are ideally inactive. Take the radio, the car, the movie out of our 
lives—what would we do? By the radio, the movie, the car we have been passively 
entertained, instructed, and led. Add to this the newspaper with its “funnies.” Per- 
sonal, individual thinking, aspiring, planning have been paralyzed by external forces 
which control our thoughts, ambitions, and our view of life. 


Yes, without a car, without a movie, without a radio, and without the “funnies” 
our lives would be woefully empty. Our ancestors had none of these and yet they 
achieved. There were no relief problems when people stood on their own feet and 
planned the future and labored and achieved. 


I know a boy who will spend ten and twelve hours on a stretch in the basement of 
his home working out some electrical problem associated with loud speakers and radios. 
He has an objective. He knows that nothing is attained without hard labor. That 
boy will make good. He will never be on relief. 
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The Child that might haue been 


Dedicated to the Unborn Children of the 
World 


WALTER SULLIVAN 


If a child that might have been 
Could walk the earth tomorrow 

And speak of human selfishness 
We'd hear this cry of sorrow: 

“I might have been a living child,” 
He’d murmur so forlornly, 

“If a mother had been found for me 
Who gladly would have borne me.” 


And now the child that might have been 
Looks ’round in silent madness. 

Why there he sees a widowed wife 

Who weeps in lonely sadness. 

“T might have been your comfort now.” 
He whispers very lowly: 

“Tf only your first love had been 

More generous and holy.” 


How the child that might have been 
Would love a sweet-faced mother 
Cradling softly at her breast 

A little new-born brother. 

“To think I might have lived to see 
A mother’s eyes above me, 

If only some unselfish soul 

Had bravely dared to love me.” 


How this child that might have been 
Would scorn a silly woman 

Who holds within her arms a dog 

As if the brute were human; 

“To think,” he’d sob, “a mother’s love 
Could stoop to such a level: 

Such sad abuse of motherhood 

Can only please the devil.” 


But when the child that might have been 
Thinks sadly of here-after, 

And hears the souls of children with 

The music of their laughter, 

“Oh pity me, ye happy ones,” 

He’ll cry in grief supernal; 

“For me, POOR CHILD THAT MIGHT 


HAVE BEEN, 
There'll be no life eternal. 
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EPTEMBER finds little feet again 
pattering by on their way to school, 
§ dozens, hundreds of them. From the 
east coast to the west, from the Do- 
minion to the Gulf, in cities and hamlets, 
bright sunny faces look expectantly into 
the eyes of their new teachers. Great is 
the responsibility of those teachers, who 
have in their hands the pliable stuff of 
which tomorrow’s world will be made. 
The wrong answer to an arithmetic prob- 
lem will not make much difference in the 
life of a pupil, but the wrong solution to 
life’s moral problems, the wrong answer 
or explanation of a religious truth, may 
make the difference between salvation and 
damnation to a soul or schoolroom full of 
souls. Countless are the damages wrought 
in some college and university classrooms, 
when the pernicious doctrines of a Marx, 
Nietzche, or Freud are being expounded 
and defended. That these teachers may 
themselves grasp the truth and have the 
courage to teach it is the intention for 
which Knights of the Grail are asked to 
pray this month. 


A second intention is suggested by the 
dwindling numbers of children in the 
lower grades. What has happened to 
them? Yes, what has happened? The 
poem at the left is self-explanatory and 
more comment is unnecessary. 


Suggested practices for September: 


1. Take an active interest in your children 
and their school problems, hearing their 
recitations in the evenings, encouraging 
them to study and reminding them that 
prayer is helpful in conquering a difficult 
subject. 

2. An occasional prayer to the Holy Ghost 
for all teachers. 

3. Don’t forget your daily Our Father and 
Hail Mary and wear the medal of St. 
Benedict faithfully. 
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A BLESSED PRIVILEGE 


You can bring a sublime priestly 
call to reality by giving help ac- ee Re, 
cording to the blessings you enjoy &) 
through the following STUDENT 
AIDS: 
1. A Subscription to THE GRAIL 
2. A Student Scholarship 
3. A Student Sponsorship ~~??? & @ 
4. An Annuity + t 


For full information write to 
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Benedictine Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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perseverance and effort 
lie before the young 
aspirant to the Altar. 








You can lighten those 
years with your prayers 
and material assistance. 


SHALL HE REACH HIS GOAL 
THE HOLY PRIESTHOOD? 
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